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UNCONSCIOUS TUITION.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 


By unconscious tuition, I mean that part of a teacher’s 


work which he does when he seems not to be doing any- 
thing at his work at all. It has appeared to me that some ~ 
of the most nutritive and emphatic functions of an instruc- 
tor are really being performed while he seems least to be 
instructing. :'o apprehend ihese fugitive and subtile forces, 
playing throigh the business of education with such fine 
energy, and, if possible, te: bring them within the range of 
a practical dealing and discipline, is the scope of my pres- 
ent design. If the-topic should fail of entertainment or 
profit, it will at least yield me this negative advantage, that 
it will not tempt me to traverse any pre-existing debate, 
or prejudice, or clique, or dogma. 

The central thought of my doctrine is based on the pre- 
sumption that the ultimate and total object of the teacher’s 
profession is not the communication of knowledge}, nor 





* The following article, first read as an address before several educational as- 
sociations, is reprinted, by request, from Barnard’s College Review for January, 
1856. 
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2 UNCONSCIOUS TUITION. 


even, according to the favorite modern formula, the stimu- 
lating of the knowing faculty, if by the knowing faculty we 
understand a faculty quite distinguished and separate from 
the believing faculty, the sensibility, and the will. It has 
been generally admitted, for a long time, that education 
does not consist in inserting facts in the pupil’s memory, 
like specimens in a cabinet, or apples dropped into an 
empty barrel, or freight stowed in the hold of a ship. But 
not only must we dismiss those mechanical resemblances, 
which liken the mind to a storehouse, a granary, a museum, 
or a library; we must also carry our conception of learning 
above the notion of an agile and adroit brain. Education 
does not consist in provoking bare intellectual dexterity, any 
more than in presenting ascertained truth to the intellectual 
perceptions; nor in both together. Education involves ap- 
peals to faith, to feeling, to volition. The realm of positive 
science shades off on every side — not by abrupt transition, 
but by imperceptible gradations — into the realm of trust; 
nor does Science consult her dignity more than her modesty 
when shegundertakes to sharpen the partition-line of hos- 
tility between knowledge and belief. So does the true 
training of the ine impligate, an engagement af the, affec- 
sense of good, both the mind's freedom, and its | harmony 
being equally dependent on: fiedthy Heart : And so, again, 
the understanding and the feelings, wait on that brave ex- 
ecutor, the will; and nobody cai. by! wise who leaves its 
scholarship neglected. 

In a word, in any liberal or Christian acceptance, educa- 
tion is not the training of the mind, but the training of the 
man. Being the discipline of an organized subject, it is 
organic in its own nature. No analytical classification can 
partition off the elements of humanity like the ingredients 
of a soil. Even of a tree we cannot rear a single branch 
independently of the others, unless we kill the others back 
by violence. One-sidedness has been the vice of all systems 
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of education hitherto, and every legitimate advance has 
been an approach to the ,recognition of the unity and indi- 
visibility of the educated being as a living and infinite soul. 

Let us proceed, on the ground of this principle, with our 
proper theme. My main propositions are these three : — 1st. 
That there is an educating power issuing from the teacher, 
not by voice nor by immediate design, but silent and invol- 
untary, as indispensable to his true function as any element 
in it. 2d. That this unconscious tuition is yet no product 
of caprice, nor of accident, but takes its quality from the 
undermost substance of the teacher’s character. And 3d. 
That as it is an emanation flowing from the very spirit of 
his own life, so it is also an influence acting insensibly to 
form the life of the scholar. 

I. I remind the teacher of a fact, which I presume may 
have been some time disclosed to him, in his dealings with 
almost any truth in its more secret relations, namely, that all 
true wisdom involves a certain something that is inexpressi- 
ble. After all you have said about it, you feel that there is 
something more which you never can say, and there is a 
frequent sensation of pain at the inadequacy of language to 
shape and convey — perhaps also the inadequacy of the 
conceptions to define —that secret and nameless thought, 
which is the delicious charm and crown of the subject, as it 
hangs, in robes of glory, before your mind. Any cultivated 
person, who has never been oppressed by this experience, 
must be subject, I should say, to dogmatism, pragmatism, 
conceit, or some other comfortable chronic infirmity. Where 
the nature is rich and the emotions are generous, there will 
always be a reverential perception that ideas only partly 
condescend to be embodied in words. So it is always found 
that the truest effects of eloquence are where the expression 
suggests a region of thought, a dim vista of imagery, an 
oceanic depth of feeling, beyond what is actually contained 
in the sentences. You have to judge an orator as much by 
what he leaves out as by what he putsin. He uses words 
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with the true mastery of genius, who not only knows how 
to say exactly and lucidly, and with the fewest sounds, the 
thing he thinks, but how to make what he does say indicate 
that diviner part of wisdom which must remain for ever un- 
said. ‘The cleanest rhetorical directness is united with the 
strongest sense of mystery. You hear thoughts, perfectly 
within the range of the understanding, sublimely uttered, 
and you are made aware of the nearness of a world whose 
thoughts are more sublimely unuttered. Instances at once 
occur in Shakespeare, in Sir Thomas Browne, in Dante, and, 
more than in any other living writer, I think, in Thomas De 
Quincey. So sings old Marlowe : — 


‘* Tf all the pens that ever poets hefd 

Had fed the feeling of their masters’ thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
And minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
If all the heavenly quintessence they ’stil 
From their immortal flowers of poesy, 
Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 
The highest reaches of a human wit; — 

+ If these had made one poem’s period, 
And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 
Yet should there hover in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, one wonder, at the best, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.’’ 


Nature herself gives us a broad hint to the same purpose. 
Just when she discloses to our admiration any of her grand- 
est pictures or sculptures, she shuts our lips. “ My children, 
be still,” that august schoolmistress sternly says to us, the 
moment she lifts the veil from before any special majesty 
or splendor. When we are most moved in any way, she 
thus prisons our souls in dumb solitude, and makes us feel 
the utter helplessness of our tongues. If we are presump- 
tuous enough to talk, she secretly rebukes our babbling. 
The less imposing and lighter aspects of Nature permit us 
to be sociable; but when her diapason-voice sounds, our 
impertinent ones must cease. A loquacious company may 
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prattle and jest while they float among the winding straits 
of a picturesque harbor, shut in by the limitations of that 
narrow scenery; but, if they have souls within them, they 
will grow thoughtful and silent as they sail out upon the 
infinite ocean, amid the sublime simplicity of the waves and 
the sky. They may chatter and laugh together in the va- 
riegated and blooming valley ; but when they go up among 
the eternal hills of God, and look off from those solemn 
pillars of his heaven, an invisible hand will seem to draw 
them apart from one another, inspiring them with a wonder 
that no dialect can articulate. ‘They may gossip in gardens 
of sunshine, but one roll of celestial thunder hushes them. 

I am not pretending that in the ordinary processes of 
juvenile instruction one often arrives at any such impressive 
expansion of thought, or any such intensity of feeling. I 
shall not be so understood. Of course a class in spelling, 
a recitation in arithmetic, the grammatical corrections in an 
exercise in composition, the daily discipline of threescore 
boys and girls, will seldom raise those vast and reverential 
sentiments. My purpose here is simply to show that some 
of the deepest and most powerful impressions are made on 
our minds, independently of any spoken or written words, 
by influences, by signs, by associations beyond any.speech. 
And this point lies close to my argument. You know the 
remark they used to make about Lord Chatham,— that 
everybody felt there was something finer in the man than 
anything he ever said. We are taught, and we teach, by 
something about us that nevér goes into language at all. 
I believe that often this is the very highest kind of teaching, 
most charged with moral power, most apt to go down among 
the secret springs of conduct, most effectual for vital issues, 
for the very reason that it is spiritual in its character, noise- 
less in its pretensions, and constant in its operation. 

Besides, I do undertake to say, only by the way, that 
in the teacher’s profession, as in every other, we are not to 
judge of the possibilities or the limitations of the calling by 

1 * 
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its common aspects, or its every-day repetition of task-work. 

I protest against the superficial and insulting opinion, that, 

in the education of children, there is no room for the loftiest 

intellectual enterprise, and no contact with divine and inex- 

pressible wonders. Any teacher that so judges his vocation 

by its details, belittles it. The school-room, no less than 

the philosopher’s laboratory, the studio, or the church itself, 
opens upward into God’s boundless heaven. Each of these 

very sciences I have named has: moral relations, and termi- 

nates in spiritual mystery. And when youawaken a feeling 

of that great truth in your pupil by the veneration, the ear- 

nestness, and the magnetic devotion of your own mind, you 

have done him a service no less essential to the complete- 

ness of his education, than when you have informed his 

understanding of certain scientific facts. Arithmetic, for 

instance, ascends into astronomy, and there you are intro- - 
duced to laws of quantity, which make the universe their 

diagram, — to the intellectual magnitudes of La Place and 

Newton, — to the unsearchable empire of that religion which - 
feels after the God of Arcturus and the Pleiades. The rules 
of grammar are only intelligible formularies that lie on the 
outmost boundary of an inexhaustible study. And the gov- 
ernment of your pupils, what is it but the faint and erring 
endeavor to transfer, into that little kingdom you administer, 
the justice and the love which are the everlasting attributes 
of the Almighty himself, applying them even there to im- 
mortal souls? Let us not wrong the dignity of such an 
employment by denying its connection with things unspeak- 
able. 

I return, however, to the direct path of my subject. And 
while I maintain that the scholar ought by all means to 
learn, from the sympathies of the teacher’s spirit, that every 
study he follows is intertwined with moral obligations, and 
is related to a divine source, in ways which no text-book 
does or can lay down, I proceed to more specific statements. 
It is not in respect to particular branches of instruction, but 
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in respect to what we may call the moral power of the teach- 
er’s own person, as something, indeed, in which the right 
action and the best success of all kinds of instruction are 
bound up, that I affirm the necessity of this unspoken and 
unconscious influence. ’ 

If we enter successively a number of school-rooms, we 
shall probably discover a contrast something like this. In 
one we shall see a presiding presence, which it will puzzle 
us at first sight to analyze or to explain. Looking at the 
master’s movements, —I use the masculine term only for 
convenience, — the first quality that strikes us is the absence 
of all effort. Everything seems to be done with an ease 
which gives an impression of spontaneous and natural 
energy ; for, after all, it is energy. The repose is totally 
unlike indolence. The ease of manner has no shuffling and 
no lounging in it. There is all the vitality and vigor of in- 
ward determination. The dignity is at the farthest pos- 
sible remove from indifference or carelessness. It is told 
of Hercules, god of real force, that “whether he stood, or 
walked, or sat, or whatever thing he did, he conquered.” 
This teacher accomplishes his ends with singular precision. 
He speaks less than is common, and with less pretension 
when he does speak; yet his idea is conveyed and caught, 
and his will is promptly done. When he arrives, order be- 
gins. When he addresses an individual or a class, atten- 
tion comes, and not as if extorted by fear, nor even paid by 
conscience as a duty, but cordially. Nobody seems to be 
looking at him particularly, yet he is felt to be there, through 
the whole place. He does not seem to be attempting any- 
thing, elaborately, with anybody, yet the business is done, 
and done remarkably well. The threefold office of school- 
keeping, even according to the popular standard, is achieved 
without friction and without failure. Authority is secured, 
intellectual activity is stimulated, knowledge is got with a 
hearty zeal. 

Over against this style of teacher we find another. He is 
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the incarnation of painful,and laborious striving. He is a 
conscious perturbation ; a principled paroxysm ; an embod- 
ied flutter; a mortal stir; an honest human hurly-burly. 
In his present jntention he is just as sincere as the other. 
Indeed, he tries so hard that, by one of the common perver- 
sions of human nature, his pupils appear to have made up 
their minds to see to it that he shall try harder yet, and not 
succeed after all. So he talks much, and the multiplication 
of words only hinders the multiplication of integers and 
fractions, enfeebles his government, and beclouds the recita- 
tion. His expostulations roll over the boys’ consciences like 
obliquely-shot bullets over the ice; and his gestures illus- 
trate nothing but personal impotency and despair. 

How shall we account for this contrast? Obviously there 
is some cause at work in each case other than the direct 
purpose, the conscious endeavor, the mental attainments, or 
the spoken sentiments. Ask the calm teacher, — him who 
is the true master, — master-workman, master of his place 
and business,— ask him the secret of his strength, and he 
would be exceedingly perplexed to define it. Tell the fever- 
ish one-that his restlessness is his weakness, and he will 
not be able to apply an immediate correction. What are 
we obliged to conclude, then, but that, in each of these in- 
stances, there is going on an unconscious development of a 
certain internal character or quality of manhood, which has 
been accumulating’ through previous habits, and which is 
now acting as a positive, formative, and mighty force in 
making these boys and girls into the men and women they 
areto be? And it acts both on their intellectual nature and 
the moral ; for it advances or dissipates their studies, while 
it more powerfully affects the substance and tendencies of 
character. 

Now there are different organs in our human structure, 
which serve as media for expressing and carrying on this 
unspoken and unconscious influence, so that it shall repre- 
sent exactly what we are. That is, to atone for the defects 
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of language, and, moreover, to forestall any vicious attempts 
we might make at deception, the Creator has established 
certain signs of his own, which shall reveal, in spite of our 
will, the moral secret. 

One of these is the temper} or, rather, that system of 
nervous network, by which temper telegraphs its inward 
changes to the outward world. The temper itself, in fact, 
is one of the ingredients in our composition most indepen- 
dent of immediate and voluntary control. Control over it 
is gained by the will only through long and patient disci- 
pline ; and so it is an effectual revealer of our real stuff. It 
acts so suddenly, that deliberation has not time to dictate 
its behavior ; and, like other telltales, it is so much in a 
hurry, that an afterthought fails to overtake the first mes- 
sage. It lets the hidden man out and pulls off his mask. 
This temper is doing its brisk publishing business in every 
schogl-house. No day suspends its infallible bulletins, is- 
sued through all manner of impulsive movements and de- 
cisions. Every pupil reads them, for there is no cheating 
those penetrating eyes. He may not stop to scrutinize, nor 
even state to himself his impression; but he takes it; it 
enters into him ; it becomes a part of himself. By the balm 
or the irritation, by the sweetness or the sourness, by his 
tacit admiration or his ugly resistance, he is fashioned 
under that ceaseless ministry. It is either the dew of genial 
skies enriching him, or it is the continual- dropping of a very 
rainy day, which Solomon himself compares to a “ conten- 
tious woman,” though he probably had not a cross “ school- 
ma’am” in his mind. Nor are these formative phases of 
temper confined to the two extremes commonly suggested, 
of anger and amiability. They run through an endless 
variety of delicate intermediate shadings. They partake of 
the whole circle of dispositions. They are as many as the 
degrees of virtue and vice, honor and shame. Every teacher 
moves through his school and conducts his exercises, a per- 
petual and visible representation to all under him of some 
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sort of temper. When he least thinks it, the influence keeps 
going out. The sharpest self-inspection will scarcely inform 
him, moment by moment, what it is; but his whole value 
as a guide gnc companion to the young is determined 
by it, his whole work is colored by it. Penalties imposed 
in passion are proverbially the seeds of fresh rebellions, and 
the relative impressions of milder moods are not less certain. 
Whatever temper you have suffered to grow up in the grad- 
ual habit of years, that will get a daily revelation over your 
desk as visible as any map on the walls. 

Another instrument of this unconscious tuition is the hu- 
man face. There is something very affecting in the simple 
and solemn earnestness with which children look into their 
elders’ faces. They know by an instinct, that they shall 
find there an unmistakable signal of what they have to ex- 
pect. It is as if the Maker had set up that open dial of 
muscle and fibre, color and form, eye and mouth, to .mock 
all schemes of concealment, and decree a certain amount of 
mutual acquaintance between all persons, as the basis of 
confidence or suspicion. All the vital spirits of brain and 
blood are ever sending their swift demonstrations to that 
public indicator. It is the unguarded rendezvous of all the 
imponderable couriers of the heart. It is the public play- 
ground of all the fairies or imps of passion. If you come 
before your pupils, after dinner, your countenance gross and 
stupid with animal excess, do you suppose the school will 
not instinctively feel the sensual oppression, and know 
Silenus by his looks? A teacher has only partially compre- 
hended the familiar powers of his place, who has left out 
the lessons of his own countenance. There is a perpetual 
picture which his pupils study as unconsciously as he ex- 
hibits it. His plans will miscarry, if he expects a genial and 
nourishing session, when he enters with a face blacker than 
the blackboard. And very often he may fail entirely to ac- 
count for a season of rapid and sympathetic progress, which 
was really due to the bright interpretations and conciliatory 
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overtures glancing unconsciously from his eyes, or subtilely 
interwoven in the lines of frankness and good-will about his 
lips. The eye itself alone, in its regal power and port, is 
the born prince of a school-room. He answers a score of 
questions, or anticipates them, by a glance. «The human 
countenance,” it has been said, “is the painted stage and 
natural robing-room of the soul. It is no single dress, but 
wardrobes of costumes innumerable. Our seven ages have 
their liveries there, of every dye and cut, from the cradle to 
the bier; ruddy cheeks, merry dimples, and plump stuffing 
for youth ; line and furrow for many-thoughted age; carna- 
tion for the bridal morning, and heavenlier paleness for the 
new-found mother. All the legions of desires and hopes 
have uniforms and badges there at hand. It is the loom 
where the inner man weaves, on the instant, the garment of 
his mood, to dissolve again into current life when the hour 
is past. There it is that love puts on its celestial rosy red ; 
there lovely shame blushes, and mean shame looks earthy ; 
there hatred contracts its wicked white ; there jealousy picks 
from its own drawer its bodice of settled green ;. there anger 
clothes itself in black, and despair in the grayness of the 
dead ; there hypocrisy plunders the rest, and takes all their 
dresses by turns ; sorrow and penitence, too, have sackcloth 
there ; and genius and inspiration, in immortal hours, en- 
cinctured there with the unsought halo, stand forth in the 
supremacy of light.” 

What then? Can aman look otherwise than Nature 
made him to look? Can he reconstruct his features? Can 
he resolve his face into beauty by a purpose? I reply, Na- 
ture made his countenance to reflect the spirit of his life. 
It is a common maxim that some faces, plainest by the rules 
of classic symmetry, are noble with moral dignity and ra- 
diant with spiritual light. The faces we love to look at, 
over and over again, must be the really beautiful faces, and 
these are the faces of lovely persons, — no matter about your 
Juno or Apollo. Said Chrysostom, speaking of Bishop 
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Flavian, who had gone to intercede with the Emperor for 
the rebellious citizens of Antioch, “ The countenance of holy 
men is full of spiritual power.” This kind of beauty, the 
only real kind, is producible. The soul, such as it is, will 
shine through. But the completeness of that transformed 
expression will be seen only where the long patience of self- 
control, and the holiest sincerity of love, and the slow tri- 
umph of unselfish principles, have wrought their interior 
work, moulding the inner man into a nobleness that the out- 
ward shape may honestly image. 

Another of these unconscious educatory forces is the 
voice ; the most evanescent and fugitive of things, yet the 
most reliable as a revealer of moral secrets. The voice, I 
mean now, not as an articulate medium. of thought, — that 
would be its conscious function, and that we here expressly 
set aside, — but the voice as_a simple sound, irrespective of 
syllables, and by its quality and volume, by tone, modulation, 
wave, and cadence, disclosing a disposition in the heart. It 
must have occurred to us all, how brave and long-continued 
and sore struggles of right with wrong in the conscience, the 
secret conflict of heaven with hell, Ormuzd with Ahriman, 
in the bosom, may have been the needful preparation that 
gave one note of the voice, apparently falling as the most 
careless of acts, its sweet, celestial accent. I have no doubt 
that the unexplained reason why some persons remain 
strangely repulsive to us, in spite of all resolute efforts to 
overcome the aversion, may be owing to some uncongenial 
quality betokened only in the tones of the voice. And it is 
familiar how the magic of a euphony, made musical and 
gracious by pity and love, wins wonderful convictions, I 
remember hearing a thoughtful person, of fine moral intui- 
tions, who had been a little tormented by the eccentricities 
of a man of genius, say that all his annoyances vanished 
before the marvellously affecting pathos with which this odd 
visitor spoke the two words Good night. We all remem- 
ber the story of our philanthropic countrywoman quieting 
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the rage of a maniac by her tones. Elizabeth Fry used to 
do the same thing at Newgate. What we only need to re- 
member is, that into these unpremeditated sounds goes the 
moral coloring of a character compacted in the deliberate 
formation of years. And if we would breathe magnanimity, 
we must be, we must have been, magnanimous. 

Still another of the silent but formative agencies in edu- 
cation is that dombination of physical signs and motions 
we designate in the aggregate as manners. Some one has 
said: “ A beautiful form is better than a beautiful face; but 
a beautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form. It is 
the finest of the fine arts. It abolishes all considerations of 
magnitude, and equals the majesty of the world.” A trea- 
tise that should philosophically exhibit the relative propor- 
tion of text-books and mere manners, in their effects on the 
whole being of a pupil, would probably offer matter for sur- 
prise and for use. It was said that an experienced observer 
could tell, in Parliament, of a morning, which way the min- 
isterial wind blew, by noticing how Sir Robert Peel threw 
open the collar of his coat. Manners are a compound of 
form and spirit, — spirit acted into form. The reason that 
the manner is so often spiritless and unmeaning is, that the 
person does not contain soul enough to inform and carry 
off the body. There is a struggle between the liberty of 
the heart and the resistance of the machine, resulting in 
awkwardness whenever the latter gets the advantage. The 
reason a person’s manner is formal is, that his sluggish imi- 
tation of what he has seen, or else a false and selfish ambi- 
tion, comes in between his nature and his action, to disturb 
the harmony and overbear a real grace with vicious orna- 
ment. The young, quite as readily as the old, detect a sen- 
sible and kind and high-hearted nature, or its opposite, 
through this visible system of characters, but they draw 
their conclusion without knowing any such process, as un- 
consciously as the manner itself is worn. The effect takes 
place both on the intellectual faculties and the affections ; 
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for very fine manners are able to quicken and sharpen the 
play of thought, making conversation more brilliant because 
the conceptions are livelier. D’Aguesseau says of Fénelon, 
that the charm of his manner, and a certain indescribable 
expression, made his hearers fancy that, instead of mastering 
the sciences he discoursed upon, he had invented them. 
Manners also react upon the mind that produces them, 
just as they themselves are reacted upon ‘by the dress in 
which they appear. It used to be a saying among the old- 
school gentlemen and ladies, that a courtly bow could not 
be made without a handsome stocking and slipper. Then 
there is a connection more sacred still between the manners 
and the affections. They act magically on the springs of 
feeling. They teach us love and hate, indifference and zeal. 
They are the ever-present sculpture-gallery. The spinal cord — 
is a telegraphic wire with a hundred ends. But whoever 
imagines legitimate manners can be taken up and laid aside, 
put on and off for the moment, has missed their deepest 
law. Doubtless there are artificial manners, but only in 
artificial persons. A French dancing-master, a Monsieur 
Turveydrop, can manufacture a deportment for you, and 
you can wear it, but not till your mind has condescended to 
the Turveydrop level, and then the deportment only faithfully 
indicates the character again. A noble and attractive every- 
day bearing comes of goodness, of sincerity, of refinement. 
And these are bred in years, not moments. The principle 
that rules your life is the sure posture-master. Sir Philip 
Sydney was the pattern to all England of a perfect gentle- 
man, but then he was the hero that, on the field of Zutphen, 
pushed away the cup of cold water from his own fevered 
and parching lips, and held it out to the dying soldier at his 
side! If lofty sentiments habitually make their home in the 
heart, they will beget, not perhaps a factitious and finical 
drawing-room etiquette, but the breeding of a genuine and 
more royal gentility, to which no simple, no young heart will 
refuse its homage. Children are not educated till they 
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catch the charm that makes a gentleman or lady. A coarse 
and slovenly teacher, a vulgar and boorish presence, munch- 
ing apples or chestnuts at recitations like a squirrel, pocket- 
ing his hands like a mummy, projecting his heels nearer the 
firmament than his skull, like a circus clown, and dispensing 
American saliva like a bar-room tobacco-chewer, inflicts a 
wrong on the school-room for which no scientific attain- 
ments. are an offset. 

I have thus specified some of the palpable channels 
through which the stream of this unconscious influence flows. 
After all, however, there is a total impression going out 
from character, through the entire person, which we cannot 
wholly comprehend under any terms, nor grasp in any anal- 
ysis. We now and then meet a person who, we cannot 
tell how, by the mere magnetism of his being, kindles our 
enthusiasm and liberates our faculties. History tells of 
persons whose : presence, by virtue of a secret pureness of 
essence, was aromatic to the senses. I have been told by a 
Chippewa Indian, that the men of his own tribe and those 
of the Sioux, between whom there has been a deadly feud 
for generations, although their forms and features and dress 
are not at all distinguishable, yet recognize one another for 
enemies at the greatest distance, selecting foe from friend 
with the infallible precision of a savage instinct. “ Each 
faculty,” it is written, “and each fixed opinion, spaces the 
body to suit its own play; whence sects and parties wear 
their bodies for liveries, and are dry or juicy, liberal or stint- 
ed, sensual or spirited, according to the openness that their 
tenets put into their lungs, and their lungs into their livers 
and frames.” 


A very competent critic, Mrs. Jameson, speaks thus of the 
“Life and Letters of Dr. Arnold,” the great educational 
chief of modern times.: “I never read a book of the kind 
with a more harmonious sense of pleasure and approbation. 
Page after page, the mind which was unfolded before me 
seemed to be a brother’s mind, — the spirit, a kindred spirit. 
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It was the improved, the elevated, the enlarged, the en- 
riched, the every way superior reflection of my own intelli- 
gence, but it was certainly that. I felt it so from beginning 
to end. Exactly the reverse was the feeling with which I 
laid down the ‘ Life and Letters of Southey” I was in- 
structed, amused, interested; I profited and admired, but 
with the man Southey I had no sympathies ; my mind stood 
off from his; the poetic intellect attracted, the material of 
the character repelled me. I liked the embroidery, but the ° 
texture was repugnant.” And that impression is as much 
more practical and efficient in the school-room than else- 
where, by as much as the place is more circumscribed and 
simple, more subject to unity and system, the insight of the 
observers more unsophisticated and their age more plastic. 
It is the impression which is the moral resultant of all that 
the teacher has grown up to be,—the perpetually overflow- 
ing animus, or spirit, of the sum total of his manhood, weak 
or strong, sound or corrupt, candid or crafty, generous or 
mean, sterling or counterfeit, heathen or Christian. 

Nor need it cast any suspicion on this doctrine, that it 
implies a power acting which we cannot shut up into defi- 
nitions ; certainly not as long as we are born out of one 
indefinable mystery and die into another. It is a property 
of man, no less than of even material things, that he carries 
along with him more than can be measured by his literal 
dimensions. Why, there is not a flower in all God’s gar- 
dens but suggests more meaning to the heart than Linnzus 
himself could extract from its calyx by botanic manipula- 
tions. The graceful outline of mountains, the splendor of 
planets, the shimmer that hangs over the curved sea in a sum- 
mer noon, the awfulness of midnight, are far more to us than 
any philosophic data can describe. The commonest objects 
take on attributes and exert a power not at all accounted 
for by their matter or visible uses. The house where I was 
born says something to:me, and I thank Him who dwells in 
a house not made with hands, inhabiting eternity, for it, — 
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something which cannot be interpreted by the wood, and 
iron, and mortar, and clay that compose the structure, nor 
yet by the proportions into which architecture has fashioned 
them. . Its language is eloquent with the immaterial voice, 
“the unwritten poetry,” and the fleeting images, that cluster 
about those lyric names, Childhood and Home. 

. The Bible that your mother gave you borrows its beauty 
from .no book-maker’s art; and before you open its leaves 
to read, it has sent in a mystic message upon your soul. 
There are household hymns, divine parables, inspired prophe- 
cies, half whose value consists, not in what they literally 
or purposely disclose, but in what they intimate by associa- 
tion. Shall we hesitate to ascribe a richer ‘measure of th? 
same kind of influence to him who is animated by a living 
spirit, and to own a virtue going out from him, the uncon- 
scious revelation of his acquired and inward character ? 

There is one kind of education, too, which has never yet 
perhaps had exact justice done it under any system, which 
must be carried forward by this indirect and pictorial meth- 
od. I. mean the imagination ; that’ genial, benignant, Di- 
vinely-given faculty. . By express tuition you can do almost 
nothing for it, and what you do you will be likely to do 
wrong. But unconscious forces within you will stimulate 
it. And how richly it rewards such nurture! .I° doubt 
whether there is any department of even material prosperity 
that does not stand somehow indebted, either. for impulse, 
or courage, or adorning, to the imagination, and whether 
there is any kind of work that reaches its highest perfection 
without some of its wonders and pictures. Not a mechanic’s 
bench, nor farmer’s home, but Imagination has touched it, 
transfigured it, blessed it with her wand. 

Stillingfleet, I know, calls the imagination “a shop of 
shadows,” but it has brightened. more shops than it has 
shaded ; and Stillingfleet is not the only preacher that has 
reviled the source of much of his own power. Imagination 
acts through association, through form and motion, through 
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glances, through what is most human in our humanity. It 
is the aureola of common life and the morning light of hope. 
How many burdens it has eased, how many threatening 
calamities it disarms, how many clouds it tips with gold, 
how much homely drudgery it clothes in garments of splen- 
dor! Hunt’s lines are true as beautiful,'in their condensed 
significance, and suit my purpose as exactly as if they were 
written for it: — 


‘¢ Fancy’s the wealth of wealth, the toiler’s hope, 
The poor man’s piecer-out, the art of Nature, 
Painting her landscapes twice ; the spirit of fact, 
As matter is the body; the pure gift 

e Of Heaven to poet and to child; which he 

Who retains most in manhood, being a man 
In all things fitting else, is most a man, 
Because he wants no human faculty, 
Nor loses one sweet taste of the sweet world.’’ 


Then I think of the dull, stupid scholars in every school 
the poor brains that text-books torment; the sad, pitiabl 
dunderheads, with capacity enough for action perhaps by 
and by, but dismally puzzled for the present by these mys- 
teries of geography and fractions. What a jubilee to them 
is the day they find an animated and vital teacher, who 
teaches by all the looks, and motions, and heart-beats, and 
spirit of him, as well as by those dreary problems and ghastly 
pages. There is no grade of intellect that this highest learn- 
ing of the soul does not reach, and so it is a kind of impar- 
tial gospel, uplifting glad tidings to encourage despair itself. 

It helps, negatively, to the same conclusion, that no moral 
influence that is put forth, as by deliberate contrivance to 
put it forth, avails much. It seems as if to go about in cool 
blood to undertake an influence, — to get it up and spend 
it, — forfeited the privilege, like getting up sympathy by a 
conspiracy, or falling in love with a prospectus. Who 
ever heard of a man becoming influential by saying, “ Go 
to, now, I propose to be influential”? Something about 
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this great sympathetic force requires that it should be, in a 
sense, indirect and unconscious, in order that it be valid. 
There is a providential necessity that it be got by prelim- 
inary accretions of merit, and be distributed because it can- 
not be helped, or rather distribute itself. We all hate, with 
a wholesome sort of disgust, the canting formalist, who ap- 
proaches us with the unctuous advertisement that he intends 
to operate on us with sanctifying manners, like the pattern 
young man who offered, in the newspaper, to go into a 
family where his influence would pay his board. Nobody 
discerns this assumption of character sooner than boys and 
girls. Matters of mere technical information may be legiti- 
mately conveyed by almost any tongue, but to exercise the 
power of character, a character must have been earned. 
The title must have been won by an heroic tone, habitually 
high. And then its influence, moulding these pliant young 
natures around you, will be as sure as it is silent. Nothing 
can keep it back. Character is a grand creation in itself. 
But its grandeur never remains an abstraction. In moral 
life, influence is the complement of being. 

II. It is time, then, to pronounce, more distinctly, a fixed 
connection between a teacher’s unconscious tuition and the 
foregoing discipline of his life. What he is to impart, at 
least by this delicate and sacred medium, he must be. “ No 
admittance for shams,” is stamped on that sanctuary’s door. 
Nothing can come out that has not gone in.. The measure 
of real influence is the measure of genuine personal sub- 
stance. How much patient toil, in obscurity, so much 
triumph in an emergency. The moral balance never lets us 
overdraw. If we expect our drafts to be honored in a crisis, 
there must have been the deposits of a punctual life. To- 
day’s simplest dealing with a raw or refractory pupil, takes 
its insensible coloring from the moral climate you have all 

‘along been breathing. Celestial opportunities avail us noth- 
ing, unless we have ourselves been educated up to their level. 
If an angel come to converse with us on the mountain-top, 
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he must find our tent already pitched in that upper air. 
Each day recites a lesson, for which all preceding days were 
a preparation. Our real rank is determined, not by lucky 
answers, or some brilliant impromptu, but by the uniform 
diligence. For the exhibition-days of Providence there is 
no preconcerted colloquy, — no hasty retrieving of a wasted 
term by a stealthy study on the eve of the examination. 
Bonnivard, Huss, Wyclyffe, Alfred, Cromwell, Washington, 
Madame Roland, Sir John Franklin, — these valiant souls 
were not inoculated for their apostleship eztempore. The 
roots of all their towering greatness, so brave to the top, ran 
back under the soil of years. 

I have seen a sudden thunder-gust smite an elm on one 
of our river-meadows, tossing its branches, twisting its trunk, 
prying at its root till it writhed, as if wrestling with an in- 
visible Titan, and tearing off a few light leaves to whirl in 
airy eddies, but yet struggling in vain to unsettle the firm 
and elastic lord of the green valley from its place. Did the 
earth give her graceful and kingly child, as the cloud came 
up, any special props or braces, any thicker bark, or longer 
root, to breast the shock? All these had to be provided in 
the persevering nurture of spring suns and winter blasts, 
sap-giving summer nights and dripping autumn rains, when 
no eye could mark the gradual growth. The tempest did 
not create the vigor which it tried and proved, and left erect 
as ever. 

Test these general positions, in their practical bearing on 
your employments, as before, by a familiar example. It is 
in the experience of most teachers, I presume, that on certain 
days, from first to last, as if through some subtile and un- 
traceable malignity in the air, the school-room seems to have 
fallen under the control of a secret fiend of disorder. There 
is nothing apparent to account for this epidemic perversity. 
All the ordinary rules of the place are in full recognition.’ 
The exercises tramp on in the accustomed succession. The 
parties are arranged as usual. There are the pupils, coming 
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from their several breakfasts, bringing both their identity 
and their individuality ; no apostasy nor special accession of 
depravity, over night, has revolutionized their- natures; no 
conspiracy out of doors has banded them into a league of 
rebellion. Yet the demoniacal possession of irritability has 
somehow crept into the room and taken unconditional lease 
of the premises. You would think it was there before the 
first visible arrival. The ordinary laws of unity have been 
suddenly bewitched. The whole school is one organized . 
obstruction. The scholars are half-unconscious incarnations 
of disintegration and contra-position, — inverted divisors en- 
gaged in universal self-multiplication! ‘ 
How is such a state of things to be met? Not, I think, 
you will agree, by direct issue ; not point blanc. You may 
tighten your discipline, but that will not bind the volatile 
essence of confusion. You may ply the usual energies of 
your administration, but the resistance is abnormal. You 
may flog, but every blow uncovers the needle-points of fresh 
stings. You may protest and supplicate, scold and argue, 
inveigh and insist; the demon is not exorcised, nor even hit, 
but is only distributed through fifty fretting and fidgeting 
forms. You will encounter the mischief successfully, when 
you encounter it indirectly. What is wanted is not a 
stricter sovereignty, but a new spirit. The enemy is not to 
be confronted, but diverted. That audible rustle through 
the room comes of a moral snarl, and no harder study, no 
closer physical confinement, no intellectual dexterity, will 
disentangle it. Half your purpose is defeated if the scholars 
even find out that you are worried. The angel of peace 
must descend so softly that his coming shall not be known, 
save as the benediction of his presence spreads order, like a 
smile of light, through the place. If a sudden skilful change 
of the ordinary arrangements and exercises of the day takes 
the scholars, as it were, off their feet; if an unexpected nar- 
rative, or fresh lecture on an unfamiliar theme, kept ready 
for such an emergency, is sprung upon their good-will; if a 
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sudden resolving of the whole body into a volunteer corps 
of huntsmen, on the search of some etymological research, 
the genealogy of a custom, or the pedigree of an epithet, 
surprises them into involuntary interest; or, in a younger 
company, if music is made the Orphean minister of taming 
savage dispositions again ;—then your oblique and uncon- 
scious tuition has wrought the very charm that was wanted ; 
the room is ventilated of its restless contagion, and the Fu- 
-ries are fled. 

Or if, as is more than probable, the disorder was in the 
teacher himself; if the petulance of the school all took its 
origin in the disobedience of some morbid mood in the 
master’s own mind or body, and only ran over, by sympa- 
thetic transmission, upon the benches, so that he saw it first 
in its reflection there, — of what use to assail the insubordi- 
nation by a second charge out of the same temper? His 
only remedy is to fall back on the settled spiritual laws of 
his being. He must try to escape out of the special disturb- 
ance into the general harmony. He must retreat, in this 
emergency of temptation, into those resources of character, 
principle, affection, provided by the previous and normal 
discipline of his soul. This he will achieve by some such 
process as that just now specified, displacing the ground of 
a direct and annoying conflict by new scenery, and rather 
leaping up out of the battle, with foes so mean, than stay- 
ing to fight it out on their level. 

On the other hand, you sometimes find yourself taken up 
into those lofty moods where you feel gifted with an un- 
wonted competency. You are equal to all encounters then. 
Your spiritual atmosphere is bracing and elastic. Every © 
opportunity offers itself, like an instrument, right end first. 
The school, the study, the work-shop, seems to have been 
waiting for you to arrive. Every yesterday was like the 
Jewish preparation-day for a Sabbath. All things are pos- 
sible. The school-room that day, and all the planet, is 
under your feet. The recitations take the pitch of your own 
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will; your sentences of explanation come out round and 
clear, like golden drops. Your steps are the march of a 
conqueror. Impediments are annihilated. Order is spon- 
taneous. 

These elevated and depressed moods serve as high and 
low water marks. to show the sweep of the tidal vibration. 
But neither the one nor the other is produced by a direct 
volition. They come by indirection. The springs that 
produce the ebb and flow lie back of all proximate causes, 
among the more comprehensive laws of character. And 
when your state is most free and effective, you feel that 
the best effect, after all, is not so much exerted by inten- 
tion, as by some involuntary spirit of felicity possessing you. 
Your success is due, not to specific undertakings at the 
moment, so much as to an unconscious influence, acting 
through your person as its organ, a motive to itself. The 
same thing is revealed to us, if we fix our attention on that 
common word, good-nature. Good-nature is one of a 
school-teacher’s benignant forces. And it is a force at once 
unconsciously exerted, and slowly acquired or kept; a res- 
ervoir, and not a spout, nor an April shower. 

Something analogous takes place in the purely intellect- 
ual part of our nature. And this is best illustrated by those 
acts of the mind which are creative or inventive. A subject 
that you labor painfully to unfold at one time, at another 
time unfolds itself. That happens, I dare say, to you, 
which is common enough with writers of sermons; after 
special, elaborate efforts to exhaust a topic, or to set distinct- 
ly forward its central idea, he may be apprised that he has 
only preached about the thought, but has not preached it; 
while, in some subsequent performance, when he was not 
trying, he struck the mark exactly in the eye. The thing 
he spent a whole discourse in trying to say without getting 
it said, after all, says itself in a dozen natural words. Of 
course, the internal relations of truth with itself have not 
changed, but he has changed, and has become a more simple 
medium, or voice, for truth to speak by. 
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The question is a practical question: Are these occurren- 
ces the anomalies they appear, or are they subject to a secret 
law? Was the final and unexpected elucidation of the 
theme in no way indebted to the previous exercise? Or 
was the clarified mental faculty, when the nebulous concep- 
tion came out into strong, sharp light, the result of no fore- 
going discipline, or immediate and determinable cause, af- 
fecting the health of the brain? Is it certain that the “ dark 
days” at school are totally inexplicable phenomena, and in- 
evitable? Or can those other days of liberty and joy never 
be created at will? 

It is my belief, that these instances I have cited are simply 
extreme examples of a force which runs through all our 
life, — the force of a funded but unreckoned influence, accu- 
mulated unconsciously, and spending itself through uncon- 
scious developments; in other words, that these special 
moods, whether dense or rare, which appear to come and go 
without our control and without law, are yet the result of 
causes pertaining to the regular growth of character. I be- 
lieve that whenever psychology and physiology shall come 
to be as exactly understood as the mathematical relations of 
astronomy, one of these freaks of temperament may come 
to be as confidently predicted as an eclipse of the sun. It 
is an outbreak, under prepared conditions, of a moral quality 
inbred by foregoing habits, however mixed and obscure. 
In short, there is a spirit of the school-room ; not to be 
waited for, like a miraculous Pentecost, but to be earned, 
and gained, and unfolded, like every great spiritual treasure 
in our life, under the steady grace of God. 

III. My third and final point is, that, as the unconscious 
tuition emanates from the inmost spirit of the teacher’s life, 
not by accident nor lawless caprice, but in real accordance 
with the antecedent growth and quality of his character, so 
it is the most decisive energy moulding the interior life of 
the scholar. ‘The whole divine economy, as respects our 
constitution, renders it impossible to detach the power of a 
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man’s speech from the style of his personal manhood. A 
handsome but heartless speaker never yet stole the secret of 
a sincere conviction. He may gain an unlimited admira- 
tion, but he is abridged of permanent strength. The climate 
of abstract and unembodied thought is a polar zone. If 
there is a moral ingredient in the business of education at 
all, then, as with all other institutions that affect society, 
the question is paramount, What is the quality, temper, life, 
of the speaking man? When an aspirant for public office, 
of a vicious substance, or no substance at all, is defeated in 
his ravenous and lying ambition, however correct his mere 
political opinions, there is a divine justice in his disappoint- 
ment. And we are well persuaded, if we are good citizens, 
that when chicane and falsehood gain a temporary promo- 
tion, the Nemesis that can afford to wait is not outwitted. 
The world’s ardent and lasting enthusiasms centre in some 
great personal object. How it would mock every admiring 
and reverential sentiment we cherish toward the august and 
endeared memory of the Father of his Country, if we were 
told to expunge from our minds all notion of what Washing- 
ton was as a man, erase that lofty figure from the early scenery 
of the nation’s history, sink his personal characteristics, and 
think only of the written words preserved to us in Mr. 
Sparks’s collection of his correspondence and political doc- 
uments! Personal relations, friendships, sympathies, clasped 
hands, answering eyes, touch, symphonious heart-beats, con- 
stitute the chief charm and privilege and joy of existence. 
We can easily conceive of all the bare materiel of instruc- 
tion being conveyed into a school-room through a mechan- 
ism of pipes in the wall, or maps let down by pulleys, and 
its discipline administered by a vailed executioner, no heart- 
relations being suffered to grow up between teacher and 
taught. Into what sort of a bleak degradation would a 
generation be reduced by such a machinery? Yet every 
teacher approaches to that metallic and unillumined regimen, 
who lets his office degenerate into a routine; who plods 
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through his daily task-work like the tread-wheel wood- 
sawing horse in the railway-station shed, with no more 
freshness of spirit than the beast, and no more aspiration 
than the circular saw he drives; who succumbs to the 
deadening repetition, and is a virtual slave, yoked under 
bondage to the outside custom of his work. All sorts of 
human service are more or less exposed to be paralyzed by 
this torpor of routine; but no intellectual profession stands 
in more peril of coming under the blight of it than that of 
the teacher, partly for the reason that the same lessons recur, 
‘and partly because of the distance of attainment separating 
the preceptor from the pupil. There are some lawyers who 
plead like parrots; some doctors who give medicine as me- 
chanically as a trip-hammer smites iron; some preachers 
who preach only from the throat outward, fetching up no deep 
breaths from the region of the heart; some manufacturers 
whose mental motions are as humdrum as their own shut- 
tles; some engineers as automatic as the valves and levers 
of their engines. It is a greater mischief than we think, and 
strikes a deeper damage into the world’s honor. Going 
through the whole lesson of life in the homeliest prose, from 
spade to sermon, from kitchen to church, from making loaves 
to making love, from marketing to marriage, such people 
dwarf down the whole wondrous majesty and mystery of 
our being to a contemptible carving-mill, turning out so 
many blocks or blockheads from so much timber. But the 
wrong done by it is never more disastrous than when it falls 
on the buoyant, the impressible, the affectionate, the aspir- 
ing soul of childhood. Let every beginner, on the threshold 
of his vocation, earnestly pray and strive to be saved from 
the doom of a routine teacher! 

The world is full of proofs of the power of personal at- 
tributes. In most situations —in none more than a school 
— what a man is tells for vastly more than what he says. 
Nay, he may say nothing, and there shall be an indescrib- 
able-inspiration in his simple presence. Every person rep- 
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resents something, stands for something. At least he repre- 
sents a value antecedently created in his own character. 
As was said of Bias, the wise Greek, Himself is the treas- 
ure that a whole life has gathered. He stands for the wealth 
of being that a thousand past struggles have contributed to 
form. It is a Romish legend, that Christ and the Virgin 
have appeared to certain saints and impressed sensible and 
indelible works on their persons. . Such signs of heavenly 
favor are certainly stamped on the great and good whom 
we revere, by their secret conflicts, ended in victories. Un- 
observed, unuttered, unconscious, is the preparation of that 
power. Eight solitary and suffering years the great modern 
apostle of Christian missions toiled at his post, before a 
single convert confessed the faith; did he dream of the 
mighty influence those obscure and patient years were build- 
ing up, to react on the faith and inspire the zeal of all be- 
lieving souls, thus re-Christianizing Christendom? So his 
wise and calm biographer —if I may be pardoned this refer- 
ence to a living educator — has often seemed to me a strik- 
ing illustration of the strength that lives in simple character, 
apart from, beyond, and above all the literal contents of all 
speech and all actions. And when we ascend from human 
personages to the Divine, and behold the Lord of all souls, 
just before his crucifixion, bending to wash his disciples’ 
feet, we have, in that visible posture of condescension, a 
symbolizing of the whole humility of his religion, —an in- 
carnation of his redeeming office, which, like the cross itself, 
no language can translate. Seneca advised one of his 
friends to represent to himself Cato, or Socrates, or some 
other sage, as a constant observer, — as a formative power. 
Alexander’s statue had no such stimulus to inflame Cesar, 
as the schoolmistress of a dozen pupils has to raise enno- 
bling resolves in their susceptible. souls. 

There is a touching plea in the loyal ardor with which 
the young are ready to look to their guides. In all men, 
and in women more than in men, and in children most of 
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all, there is this natural instinct and passion for impersonat- 
ing all ideal excellence in some superior being, and for living 
in intense devotion to an heroic presence. It is the privilege 
of every teacher to occupy that place, to ascend that lawful 
throne of homage and of love, if he will. If his pupils love 
him, he stands their ideal of an heroic nature. Their roman- 
tic fancy invests him with unreal graces. Long after his 
lessons are forgotten, he remains, in memory, a teaching 
power. It is his own forfeit if, by a sluggish, spiritless 
brain, mean manners, or a small and selfish heart, he alien- 
ates that confidence and disappoints that generous hope. 

I would say to all teachers, — if I may here express my 
sense of the unity of their office, in its true interpretation, 
with my own as a minister in the Church, — we have been 
touching here the most sacred issues of our common duty. 
It is felt, I believe, more and more every day, by all instruct- 
ors who do not insult and profane their high calling by mere 
frivolous or mercenary dispositions, that the saddest perplex- 
ity they have to meet is the right ‘moral management of 
their charge. Would to God we might help one another 
in that profoundest study! On your intellectual harvest, 
notwithstanding the inequalities of gifts, you can rely with 
a comparative assurance, in return for your fidelity. But 
when you approach the child’s conscience and spirit, you 
confess the fearful uncertainties that invest that mysterious 
and immortal nature. Need it be always so? Have we no 
promises from God? Is there no covenant for our children 
to comfort us? Is not temptation itself subject to spiritual 
laws, which we may hope more and more to comprehend 
as we descend into deeper and deeper fellowship with Him 
who hath put all things under his feet ? 

Of this at least we may be sure. The fixed and everlast- 
ing principles of character cannot be put aside, nor bribed, 
nor held in suspense, either to accommodate our moral in- 
dolence or to atone for our neglects. What we are daily 
sowing in self-discipline, we shall reap in the failure or suc- 
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cess of our work. What is in us will out, spite of all tricks 
and masks. Genuine souls tell, and no hypocrisy can 
mock or circumvent them. If we mean to train disciples 
of a Christian virtue, we must march the whole road our- 
selves. If we would mould the living sculptor, we must 
first fashion our implements out of purity, simplicity, love, 
and trust. We are watched, we are studied, we are searched 
through and through by those we undertake to lead, — not 
in a jealous or malignant criticism, but in earnest good faith. 
A manhood that is manly, a womanhood that is womanly, 
— these are not such ugly sights that young hearts should 
turn away from them or disown their fascination. Like 
produces like. Candor, magnanimity, veracity, tenderness, 
worship, — these are no juvenile graces meant to be set on 
children’s breasts by grown-up teachers on whose own lives 
their glory never gleams. Not the most unflagging persist- 
ence ; not the painstaking that wears out sinews and nerves, 
and wearies hope itself; not the sharpest correction or the 
kindest counsel; not the most eloquent exhortations to the 
erring and disobedient, though they be in the tongues of men 
or of angels, — can move mightily on your scholars’ resolu- 
tions, till the nameless, unconscious, but infallible presence 
of a consecrated heart lifts its holy light into your eyes, 
hallows your temper, and breathes its pleading benediction 
into your tones, and authenticates your bearing with its 
open seal. This, my brothers and sisters, is our necessity. 
And because it is Heaven’s command, it is our sufficient 
encouragement. 

No system of education is complete till it concerns itself 
for the entire body, and all the parts of human life,—a 
character high, erect, broad-shouldered, symmetrical, swift; 
not the mind, as I said, but the man. Our familiar phrase, 
“‘ whole-souled,” expresses the aim of learning as well as 
any. You want to rear men fit and ready for all spots 
and crises, prompt and busy in affairs, gentle among little 
children, self-reliant in danger, genial in company, sharp in 
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a jury-box, tenacious at a town-meeting, unseducible in a 
crowd, tender at a sick-bed, not likely to jump into the first 
boat at a shipwreck, affectionate and respectable at home, 
obliging in a travelling party, shrewd and just in the market, 
reverent and punctual at the church, not going about, as 
Robert Hall said, “with an air of perpetual apology for the 
unpardonable presumption of being in the world,” nor yet 
for ever supplicating the world’s special consideration, brave 
in action, patient in suffering, believing and cheerful every- 
where, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. This is the man- 
hood that our age and country are asking of its educators, — 
well built and vital, manifold and harmonious, full of wis- 
dom, full of energy, full of faith. 

The researches of vegetable chemistry tell us that flowers 
borrow their colors, by hidden affinities, out of the separate 
soils they grow on, though the earthy bed gives no prophetic 
pledge, to the eye, of the beauty that will bloom from it. 
A dull, sober, quakerish clay shoots up “the splendid hues 
of the hypoxis,” and the lupine spreads its soft azure petals 
over the sharp yellow sand. The fringed gentian, 

‘¢ Blue, blue as if the sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall,’’ 
smiles over the blackest mud. There are plants that suck 
luxuriant verdure from the arid breast of rocks. Others, on 
margins of the ocean, distil sweetness through roots soaked 
always in bitter brine ; and others seem to breathe in their 
only nutriment from the air, turning the impalpable ether, 
by their marvellous alchemy, into snow-white berries or ever- 
green boughs. But into that more wonderful human stock 
of whose nurture I speak, there enter, by influences as con- 
cealed, as mysterious, yet as conformable to the divine reg- 
ularity of the causes in God’s economy, not only the blend- 
ed contributions of all elements in earth, and sea, and air, 
but the spiritual forces of a living Guide. And so the edu- 
cated man is meant to be, not a subject of philosophic cli- 
mates or geographic sections, but the incarnation of an illim- 
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itable humanity, with all the universe in his leaping pulses, 
with life eternal in the organs of his liberal and believing 
soul. 

Teachers are the directors, under Christ, the masters of 
this immortal rearing. The Prussians have a wise maxim, 
that whatever you would have appear in a nation’s life, you 
must put into its schools. Entering into the dignity of so 
grand an enterprise, teachers are the ministers of every high- 
er institution in our social state. They are friends and ben- 
efactors of the family. They are builders and strengtheners 
of the republic, perpetually reinaugurating the government. 
They are apostles for the Church. They are fellow-helpers 
to the truth of Him who is Father of all families, King over 
all empires, Head of the Church. If I heartily congratulate 
them on such possibilities and opportunities of honor, will 
it be deemed a presumption that I have urged them to be 
disinterested in that friendship, wise master-builders, faithful 
apostles ? 


THINGS EARTHLY AND HEAVENLY. 


A SERMON BY REY. W. I. BUDINGTON, D.D. 


Joun iii. 12: —‘“‘If I have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe 
if I tell you of heavenly things? ” ’ 


Tue truths of religion are of two sorts, the simple and 
mysterious, the lower and higher, the earthly and heavenly. 
There are lessons which concern us here and now, which 
are earthly as belonging to our earthly life, and there will be 
experiences and revelations which may be properly termed 
heavenly, as having heaven for their theatre. In this respect 
there is a beautiful resemblance between the spiritual and 
natural world. The material universe of God, upon which 
our eyes open, is twofold; or rather to us there is a great 
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gulf fixed between the objects we can see and handle upon 
earth, and those which we can only discern at impassable 
distances above us. And by a still further and not less in- 
structive analogy, there is a connection — most active and 
vital — between the earth and the heavens. The light of 
our days and the beauty of our nights descend upon us from 
the lofty skies. Not a seed planted in the earth but derives 
life from the rays of the sun; not a strawberry on the breast 
of June, not an apple on the bough of Autumn, but borrows 
brightness and sweetness from the same prolific source. It 
is to us a sign that the universe of God constitutes a single 
unity, that among its parts there is a mutual dependence, 
and through the whole a glorious harmony. So is it in the 
spiritual world; the earthly things of our religion are de- 
pendent for their life upon the heavenly, and the destinies 
of eternity will spring from the seeds planted in “ these 
sands of time.” 

Of this we have a signal illustration in the doctrine our 
Saviour teaches in the text. He had just been speaking of 
regeneration, a change transpiring on earth, of primary im- 
portance to every man, and yet a change wrought ever by 
the Spirit of God. Not less necessary are the influences of 
the skies to the life of the furrow, than the influences of 
Divine grace to the life of the heart. And so heaven is in- 
terwoven with earth, the high with the low, the distant with 
the near, the infinite with the finite. The specific lesson of 
our text is, that there is such a connection between the earthly 
and the heavenly things of religion, that we must receive the 
earthly before we can the heavenly. It is a truth of the 
deepest significance to all beginners, and as, in the large 
sense, we are all beginners, and shall continue to be while 
we remain upon the earth, it is a most important lesson to 
all, in every stage of religious experience. But particularly 
needful is this lesson to those who, standing upon the 
threshold, ask, What must we do to be saved? The Saviour’s 
answer to you is, Receive first the earthly lessons he teaches 
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you, — discharge first the earthly duties he requires. There 
are some things that are introductory ; attend first to these, ' 
and you will be prepared for what follows. There are some 
things that are fundamental; lay first of all your foundation 
well, and then build upon it the superstructure. 

1. What the alphabet is to language, what figures are to 
arithmetic, what axioms are to reasoning, that the first and 
earthly lessons of Christianity are to the subsequent and 
heavenly. In other words, those dispositions which are in- 
volved in regeneration are of so great importance, that with- 
out them progress is impossible, for no beginning is made. 
I know the doctrine of regeneration has a mysterious or heav- 
enly side to it; that it stumbled Nicodemus, and has many 
an inquirer since. But it is for substance an earthly doc- 
trine ; so far as it addresses our understanding and affections 
to-day, so far as it is a present earthly experience, it is the 
plainest and simplest of all things. It is repentance for sins 
that are past, and such a hope in the mercy of God in 
Christ as leads to the obedience of faith, What is more 
simple in itself, and more undeniable as a duty, than repent- 
ance for sins, and what more comprehensible and undeni- 
able than purposes of obedience awakened by the love of 
God? A child may perform these acts, and all the more 
perfectly for being a child. . For except adults “ be convert- 
ed and become as little children, they shall not enter into 
the kingdom of Heaven.” And yet the deepest mystery of 
the heavenly grace is involved in this humble, penitent turn- 
ing of the soul. As no seed is quickened in the ground 
except the sun vivify it, so no soul repents except the Spirit 
moves it. Such as do thus by penitence enter into the 
kingdom of God, are born again; not of the flesh, for this 
is still flesh, but of the Spirit of God, for this only is truly 
spiritual. To explain how this is, would be to take one into 
the bosom of the heavenly things, it would be to unlock the 
deepest mysteries of the kingdom of God. If our science 
were able to tell how it is that the influences of the skies 
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rain upon the buried seed, by what laws the light and the 
dew and the selectest juices of the soil weave themselves 
into the tissues of the growing seed, — if it could teach so 
much as how to follow the growth of a spear of grass, — it 
would sound the deepest mystery of creation, and have noth- 
ing more to learn on this green earth. The commonest fact 
of our earthly experience, the trivialities of our daily life, 
embosom and lock up the profoundest mystery of thought. 
Shall it be deemed strange, therefore, if the turning of a 
soul involve in itself an operation of the love of God, as 
much beyond our power of thought? No. In all life there 
is a mystery of Divine power, and so in all spiritual life 
there is a mystery of Divine love. 

But with the mysterious side of regeneration we have 
nothing to do,—only for our comfort to know it exists. 
God’s part we have neither to do, nor yet to understand. 
As there is a side of the moon turned away from us, and it 
is useless to speculate what it is; so of this doctrine of re- 
generation, there is a side of it that looks away from us, and 
towards God and into eternity. It is enough for us to know 
that there is such a side, that there is a tie of connection join- 
ing our repentance to the power and grace of God. The re- 
penting is our work, the obeying ours; and these are things 
of the earth, lying just before us, of all things the simplest 
and most evident, nearest to hand, most pressing in obliga- 
tion, and first of all to be discharged; and their connection 
with heavenly things, instead of being a reason for neglect- 
ing and postponing, is but an encouragement to action. So 
Paul exhorts, “ Work out your own salvation, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do.” Your own work- 
ings enclose God’s workings; and of yours, his are the soul. 
If, repenting now, you do works meet for repentance, and 
take up these duties of the earth lying just before you, you 
may comfort yourself with the assurance that God is in you 
of a truth, and that, having begun a good work in you, he 
will carry it on until the day of Christ. But this is the 
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necessary, the immovable condition. You must perform 
the duty nearest hand, before you can reach either the duties 
or the joys beyond. Through earthly things you reach the 
heavenly. 

2. For this there is yet another and stronger reason. 
These first experiences, these earthly lessons, are more than 
rudimentary ; they amount even to faculties and spiritual 
organs, by which alone you can receive the heavenly things 
of Christ. You might as well attempt to prosecute a jour- 
ney without eyesight, as to pursue your way to heaven 
without the grace of regeneration. Just after our Lord had 
said, “ Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also,” 
he added, “ The light of the body is the eye; if therefore thine 
eye be single, thy whole body shall be full of light” ; meaning 
that the heart, when fixed upon heaven as its supreme good, 
is the great organ of spiritual sight. The Scriptures speak of 
“the eyes of the heart,” for the heart has eyes, as well as 
the understanding and the body. An eye that sees double 
does not see well, but is diseased ; so the heart that sees two 
objects, God and the world, is diseased. The eye must be 
single; God must be the only object of supreme regard, 
and the world must be looked upon only as subject to him, 
and tributary to his glory. A sound heart will know but 
one object of love, God, always, in all things. 

The difference among men is not only or chiefly a differ- 
ence of understanding. Men of strong wills and clear minds 
go often widely astray. The character is determined by the 
temper of the mind, by humility and teachableness. The door 
that opens into the kingdom of God is a low door; the 
proud must stoop, and only children enter without. There 
is a reason for men’s not believing in Christ; and this rea- 
son does not lie in the understanding, but in the atmosphere 
that surrounds it, in the feelings. and dispositions of the 
heart. “How can ye believe, who receive honor one of 
another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
only?” Such a disposition renders it impossible. He who 
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is subject to the opinions of his fellows, who values the ap- 
probation of men more than the secret favor of God, — that 
man is in a state of mind that shuts him out from the 
knowledge of the truth, and makes it impossible that he 
should believe in Christ. “When our Lord was in the 
world, the world that was made by him, the world knew 
him not.” Why? For lack of credentials? No! For 
lack of hearts that were prepared to believe. “ The light 
shone in darkness, and the darkness comprehended it not.” 
The heavenly nature of Christ was not recognized for want 
of the earthly grace of childlike humility. The meek could 
and did receive him,— the Simeons and Annas, the Na- 
thanaels and publicans like Matthew. And “as many as 
received him, to them gave he power to become the sons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name.” The order 
of spiritual preferment is this. The self-knowing and hum- 
ble recognize and receive Christ. They that receive him are, 
by faith in him, renewed or born again, and so endowed 
with power to become the sons of God. As sons of God, 
believers have an inheritance; they know God with an in- 
sight that is the beginning of the life eternal, and passing 
through the earthly they shall of right attain unto the heav- 
enly. So that non-believers are without excuse. They 
may say they did not know, and it is true they could not 
know. But this, so far from being an apology, or palliation 
even, is their dread punishment. ‘They could not believe 
what is hidden from their eyes, because they had neglected 
previous duties. Earthly things they had not received, and 
the heavenly they could not. The Jews rejected Christ. 
Were they excusablé? No. Their unbelief had a reason, 
and the reason was their character. “ Ye believe not, be- 
cause ye are not of my sheep.” So is it now and ever. 
Some see little in the Scriptures, and some much. Some 
see only contradictions, some Divine harmonies. The 
cause is within, not outside. “If I have told you earthly 
things and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell you 
of heavenly things?” 
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3. I have yet one more remark to make. _It is true, both 
that thé earthly duties of religion are as rudimentary lessons 
of the heavenly, and that their performance awakens dormant 
faculties, and invigorates them, by which higher truths are 
seen and better experiences reached; and yet still again I 
think it is the truth of God that to these processes the hand 
of God himself is added; he pours upon the disobedient a 
judicial blindness, and rewards the obedient by the uplifting 
of the light of his countenance upon them. Although this 
is not a dispensation of judgment, but of merciful probation 
rather, yet the lights and shadows of a coming retribution 
are falling around us. Some men are seeing more and 
more clearly; doubts which, like mists, have been hanging 
around them, are lifting and rolling away; a Father’s face 
is looking down upon them from cloudless skies; earthly 
things are passing into heavenly; and not upon death-beds 
alone, but amid high activities, many like Paul have looked 
aloft and testified, “ I know whom I have believed!” An- 
swering to this there has been another and downward his- 
tory. Of some who “did not like to retain God in their 
knowledge,” it is written, “ God gave them over to a repro- 
bate mind.” A servant hiding his Lord’s talent, has even 
that taken from him. “ He that hath not, from him shall 
be taken even that which he seemeth to have.” Upon those 
that “ receive not the love of the truth, that they might be 
saved,” it is written, “ And for this cause God shall send 
them strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they 
all might be damned who believed not the truth, but had 
pleasure in unrighteousness.” “ With the froward, God will 
show himself froward.” There is therefore an ever deepen- 
ing darkness in the pathway of the disobedient. The judg- 
ment of God is advancing through the laws and processes 
of nature; over and above all, his. voice of encouragement 
sounds along the path of the just, and the woe he pronoun- 
ces makes still darker the road to death. 

1. What then is wanting to make obligatory, and even 
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attractive, the duty of immediate repentance, the duty which 
is nearest to your hand? What motives, how weighty and 
how numerous, to take up and discharge the duties of relig- 
ion, about which you have, and long have had, no doubt, — 
the confession of sin before God, the thankful and humble 
acceptance of the mercy of God in Christ, the careful obedi- 
ence of God, — by which, detaching your affections from the 
world and transferring your treasures to heaven, you serve 
God and not Mammon? Believest thou in these duties? I 
know that thou believest. These are in their plainness the 
earthly things of religion ; they lie around you like worn and 
familiar truths ; but they constitute your probation, they are 
the tests of humility and teachableness before God, the very 
pivots upon which eternal destinies are turning. Two roads 
are meeting just here; the fork of the road passes through 
these earth-bred homely duties. Your next step may be 
towards the light, or it must be into darkness. To the loi- 
tering and disobedient, Christ says nothing of his heavenly 
things. Rather he rejoices that “ these things are hid from 
the wise and prudent, and revealed unto babes.” First in 
the order of duties is the least questioned duty. Out of your 
own mouth you will be judged. Only act up to your well- 
settled convictions, and the acknowledged principles by 
which you are wont to judge others, and all shall be well. 
Do what you see to be duty now, and you shall no sooner 
have done this, and you will see other lessons to learn and 
other duties to do; and if you have humility enough to do 
the first, you will gain principle enough to do the second. 
You need not exclaim, Who shall ascend into heaven for me, 
or descend into the deep forme! ‘The word of your salva- 
tion is very near you; it is not in deep places above or be-— 
low you, it is just at hand, an earthly thing. 

2. Do not reply, that there are many things you do not 
and cannot understand ; that very much of the Gospel is to 
you incomprehensible, and as much beyond your reach as the 
blue heavens above you. What if it beso? You will not 
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be condemned for what you do not understand, but for the 
truth you know and do not, for the truth you hold in un- 
righteousness of life. “The secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God ; but those things which are revealed belong unto us 
and to our children for ever, that we may do all the words of 
this law.” You may pray, and you must, or no ladder of 
communication will spring from the spot of earth you occupy 
into the heavens. You must confess your sins, or you have 
no promise above you and no hope within you of the for- 
giveness of sins. _ 

3. The great danger is, that, if you neglect to do these 
things, so plain and necessary, you will lose even the knowl- 
edge of the simple elements of duty and of life. The light 
that is in you will go out; and if this turn to darkness, what 
darkness it will be, — how remediless, how eternal! Do not 
slight the danger, and do not doubt it! There are men that 
“ gall evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet 
for bitter.” And woe is unto them! “ There is a sin unto 
death,” and the Apostle adds, “Ido not say that any man 
shall pray for it.” We may not know what the Apostle 
had in mind, nor yet what the Saviour comprehended under 
the sin that “ hath never forgiveness, neither in this world, 
nor in the world to come.” But we do know that the 
neglect of present duty hath in it guilt enough to blacken 
all the future; that the disobedience of to-day becomes the 
condemnation of to-morrow ; and that unfaithfulness in the 
' little circle of earthly duties involves the forfeiture of the 
broad wealth of heavenly things. 
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THE HONEST MILLER. 
“ The fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, long-suffering, faith.” 


A MILLER wanted a mill-stream, 
An ever-living brook, 

To help him in performing 
The task he undertook. 


The building was well builded, 
But water wanted the mill; * 
For the wheel, it was an overshot : 
So, long the wheel stood still. 


The miller was an honest man, 
With heart as well as head; 

And he looked for living water, 
To grind the children’s bread ; 


So to the open country, 

Where streams were gushing free, — 
For standing were the city pools, 

As dark as dark could be, — 


He hied him ; — it was summer ; 
The streams were passing fair ; 
O, with the running waters 
Can anything compare ? 


Close by a goodly river, 
All sparkling, deep, and wide, 
, The miller stood: —“O, give me 
A little strength of tide! 


“ Your borders, they are shining 
With buildings fair and chaste ; 
Yet not a wheel is turning: 
O, wherefore is this waste?” 
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“ Call you this waste, good miller? 
I pay tribute to the sea, 

And on my broad, deep bosom 
Sail stately ships with me. 


“ And e’en the smallest shallop 
May safely bear its course 
On my waters, slow returning 
For ever to their source. 


“ Take with my generous water 
The spirit of my song, 

To turn your mill-wheel, miller, — 
Bright Love, for it is strong.” 


“T like your brightness, power, 
Your river in its flow; 

Your spirit doeth wenders, 
Yet higher would I go. 


“ My mill is builded rarely, 

With strong, high-balked mound, 
My water-wheel is overshot, 

Deep set, in lofty ground.” 


On went the honest miller, 

With heart as well as head: 
“O for the living water, 

To grind the children’s bread!” 


Till soon, in pleasant meadow 
With blossoms ever sweet, 

A shining, silver brooklet 
Came suing to his feet. 


“Tam a strong, bright river ; 
I work while I do play, 
I water fruits and flowers, 
Yet call it holiday. 
4 * 
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“ Draw of my sparkling water, 
Its spirit, and its tide! 

O Joy, O Joy for ever!” 
It murmured in its pride. 


But higher still, and higher, 
The miller fain would go ; 
For whither came the streamlet 
He first would like to know. 


On climbed the honest miller, 
With heart as well as head : 
“QO for the living water, 
To grind the children’s bread!” 


And now among the mountains, 
With hills close lapped around, 
A hidden, sunny lakelet 
The toiling miller found. 


“QO, tell me of these waters ! 
Your source is mountain-high, 

Yet not a wheel is turning 
Beneath the sunny sky.” 


“ We rest in holy quiet, 
That on this bosom fair, 
Reflected in the sunlight, 
True heaven may be there. 


“ Take of the crystal waters, 
The spirit also take, — 

Peace, Gentleness, and Goodness 
Fill up this sunny lake. 


“ And, look you, at the outlet 
The river runneth free ;— 
Close hidden, in its quiet, 
It finds the boundless sea.” 
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“ Your tide has head and power, 
To turn my wheel about ? 

My. work must be e’er-lasting ; 
These waters would give out. 


“ T thank you for ‘the privilege, 
The spirit, and the store; 

My wheel, it is an overshot, 
It wanteth something more.” 


And higher, climbing higher, 

O’er rocks with careful tread, — 
“O for the living water, 

To grind the children’s bread !” 


Now, ’mid the sharp, cold mountains, 
The swelling stream grows hoarse, 
Crawling in dark, deep fissures, 
And foaming in its course, 


With true and steady purpose, 
To meet and over-climb 

Each jutting crag, imbedded, 
Slow wearing smooth by time ; 


Till, with a throe of anguish, 
Strong in its darkest night, 
Up-gathering its waters, 
It leapeth to the light. 


Here paused the toil-worn miller, 
To listen to its song: — 

“ Give, — give me of your power! 
These waters must be strong.” 


“ Draw largely from these cisterns, 
But my ‘ privilege’ I claim ; — 

Draw of my Spirit also: 
Long-suffering is my name.” 
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Whence came the strong, deep waters, 
The miller fain would see. 

He climbed up through the darkness, 
To seek the spring, all free. 


And higher still, and higher, 
For he would have his will, 
The sure, unfailing fountain 
To work his strong-built mill. 


And higher still, and higher, 
To find the living head : 
“O for unsullied water, 
To grind the children’s bread!” 


And through the gloaming darkness, 
And charnel cold of earth, 

He climbed, that faithful miller, 
To where the stream had birth. 


Beneath the rock, all hidden 
For ever from the blind, — 

All bowed in spirit, praying, 
He digged with pain to find. 


Forth gushed unsullied water, 
A calm, a steady flow: 

“T am the living fountain 
Whence all these waters flow. 


“ Faith am I, — hopeful, trustful, 
Enduring, strong to feed ; 

Draw largely from my fountain 
For all the children’s need.” 


Footsore with weary travel, 
With heart, as well as head, 
The miller ever-toiling 
Now grinds the children’s bread, — 
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Drawing the living water, 
Traced upward to the source, 

“ The spirit without measure,” 
And grinding out with force. 


And it is good, refreshing, 

Where way-worn children tread, 
To drink the living water, 

Pure from its fountain-head ! 





THOUGHTS ON MARRIAGE. 


No intelligent observer of the present state of society can 
fail to see that false views in regard to marriage prevail to 
a deplorable extent. Men and women often marry now-a- 
days with as little forethought as they would go to some of 
the most ordinary transactions of life. The sacred charac- 
ter of the relationship, the momentous consequences that 
result from it, and the duties which are connected with it, 
seem almost entirely forgotten. Convenience, change, or 
some other equally frivolous motive, is considered amply suf- 
ficient for entering upon one of the most sacred relationships. 

We see the fruits of this corrupted sentiment in the great 
prevalence of unfit marriages, and of crimes proceeding from 
them. Nor cana much better state of things be expected, 
until more just notions prevail in regard to the origin and 
design of the institution; for right principles are the foun- 
dation of right practice. ‘ 

When we say that marriage is a Divine institution, we 
utter what some perhaps may regard as a truism. And yet 
we apprehend there are comparatively few who are willing 
to admit all that this fact implies. For, if it has a Divine 
origin, it has Divine laws to regulate it, and penalties at- 
tached to the infringement of those laws. The great want 
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of the day is, that those who take up marriage relations 
should do it, not only with an acknowledgment of its Di- 
vine appointment, but a determination also to be guided by 
the laws relating to it. 

There are three sources to which one may look for evi- 
dences of the Divine will in this matter; namely, revelation, 
history, and per§onal experience. To each of these we shall 
barely allude. Taking up the Bible, then, we find from the 
beginning of Genesis, all the way through, distinct recogni- 
tion of the heavenly origin of the institution, and its prime 
importance as an educator of the human race. 

It is refreshing to turn from these days of ill-assorted 
matches, contracted in ignorance and haste, just as conve- 
nience or inclination might prompt, without a thought of 
obligation, and often ending in feuds, desertion, or even mur- 
der, to the good old time of Abraham, when his simple- 
hearted servant rested his travelling train by the side of 
Nahor’s well, and offered up his devout supplication that he 
might receive the direction of Heaven in the choice of a wife 
for his young master. 

All history, too, confirms the direct teaching of the Bible 
on this point. Probably no ancient nation ever preserved 
through its entire history so elevated an idea of marriage as 
a heaven-ordained institution, as did the Jews. This is to 
be attributed in part, no doubt, to the fact that they received 
communications from the Deity in regard to it, and also to 
the belief cherished by them, that through this divinely ap- 
pointed means the Redeemer was to make his appearance 
on the earth. And since their destruction as a nation, 
Christianity seems to have taken up the family (which has 
its roots in marriage) as its peculiar heritage, — the scene of 
its brightest triumphs. Everywhere we find it, if guided 
by the Divine laws, the ally of religion, giving energy and 
order to society, and enriching it with numberless forms of 
enterprise and usefulness. 

Some of the old fathers took a different view of the sub- 
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ject, supposing that by keeping religion intact, separated 
from the world, they could render her more immaculately 
pure. They did not reflect that they were attempting to 
separate what God had joined together; that it is through 
our human loves the heavenly affections find their first nour- 
ishment, and by them climb upward until they finally 
fasten themselves to the throne of God. . 

With regard to the argument derived from personal ex- 
perience, we merely remark, that, while it can be appreciated 
to its full extent only by those who have taken the marriage 
vow and realizinz its full design, with them it is an argu- 
ment of ever-increasing power. Like the interior evidence 
of Christianity, though perhaps it may not be possible to 
give it an objective form which shal show all its strength; 
still the subject of it rests in a conviction of its reality which 
no power of sophistry can shake. 

Having satisfied ourselves that marriage is divinely ap- 
pointed, we naturally enough turn to inquire into its design’; 
for it would be absurd to suppose a Divine appointment 
without a Divine purpose. The most casual glance at the 
subject is enough to convince one that the preservation of 
the race, though included in the design, by no means forms 
the whole or its principal part, since that could be and is 
accomplished otherwise. The muliplication of the human 
species still goes on in many countries where the Divine 
idea of “ man and wife” is entirely obliterated and forgotten, 
if it was ever known. It would seem, however, that we 
cannot be mistaken if we assign, as one of the objects, the 
elevation of the human race. In ancient times, the family 
was the storehouse of tradition. Here were laid up ‘the 
materials for history. Here were preserved with religious 
care those revelations from heaven which have ever served 


as a bond between the spiritual and our material world. 
Hence, too, have gone those heaven-born charities which heal 
and bless mankind. 

But we find the mos: satisfactory answer to our question 
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‘in that attribute of the Deity which every grateful heart 
loves to contemplate, namely, his benevolence. For it is 
from the fulness of his own inexhaustible love that he has 
given to us this mystic bond, which gathers within itself a 
deeper meaning than the human mind has fathomed, and 
around which cluster so large a portion of the joys, and 
perhaps we méy say the sorrows too, of mankind. Wwe 
say sorrows understandingly, and without any impeach- 
ment of the benevolence of the great Designer, since every 
one knows that, through the perversion of the human will, 
those things bestowed upon men as the choicest blessings 
are sometimes turned into the most fruitful sources of 
misery. : 

And just here it is worth while to observe the particular 
manner in which such an amount of happiness is preduced. 
God has so adjusted the moral constitution, that our truest 
enjoyments are those which are derived from the exercise of 
the affections. These affections show themselves in a great 
variety of ways, and hence we have conjugal, filial, parental, 
Christian love, ete. But there is one characteristic which 
marks each of its various manifestations ; it carries the per- 
son out of himself, interesting him in other persons or 
things. The objects on which the affections fasten them- 
selves may be unworthy, and so result in disaster or ruin; 
but it is certainly no slight evidence of the Creator’s desire 
for the happiness of his creatures, that he should make it a 
law of the mind that it should seek happiness out of itself, 
and then institute a relation so beautifully calculated to 
furnish it a field for its legitimate exercise. It is in such 
marvellous adaptations that the great Designer sways the 
human purpose, and leads the soul almost unconsciously to 
the practice of those virtues which, while they produce the 
highest earthly happiness, prepare the way for the cultiva- 
tion of all forms of Christian excellence. For let it not be 
forgotten that true love leads to self-sacrifice, and this is the 
very essence of Christianity. 
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The elevation and happiness of mankind, then, through 
the cultivation of the affections, we may safely conclude to 
be a prominent reason for the establishment of the ‘mar- 
riage relation. 

Whether it will prove such in the highest degree, depends 
much upon the motive with which the sacred bond is sought. 
The ruling motive, that which should be thé ground of all 
others, probably most people will agree, should be an intel- 
ligent and confiding affection between the contracting par- 
ties ; and yet, if the “secrets of many hearts were revealed,” 
they would show that the love was bestowed, not upon the 
individual, — upon those qualities which make up the char- 
acter, — but upon some external grace or accomplishment ; 
or rather that it was no love at all, but only a fond or fool- 
ish admiration. 

One loves equipage, marries it, and gets with it an empty 
heart ; another loves beauty, and marries for that, getting, 
it may be, a waxen doll, and perchance something much 
worse. Some seek only courtly manners and the graces of 
a polished exterior, never thinking that there may be con- 
cealed within corrupt sentiments or a debauched life. Then 
there are those who are captivated with the charms of learn- 
ing or genius, love and marry for them, but find too late 
that mental accomplishments are no bar to the entrance of a 
cold, selfish, calculating spirit. The mistake lies in making 
that chief which should be subordinate, substituting show for 
substance. If beneath the gilded surface we can distinguish 
the ring of the true metal, — well; we like the gold none the 
less for being finely wrought; but, on the other hand, if 
the gold is there, though it may be only in the rough, shall 
we like the jewel fashioned from it any the less because our 
hands have helped to mould it ? 

We conclude, then, leaving physical considerations out of 
view, that mutual love, founded on certain qualities of heart 
and constituting the character, — a love inspired and guided 
by Christian principle, — is a proper motive for marriage. But 
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here we must discriminate ; for our remarks have been rather 
tending to the position, that, though there should be equality 
in affection, there may be disparity in other things, — those 
which lie outside and do not affect the character. We now 
go even farther, and maintain, that, though this disparity 
extend in some degree to the finer qualities, it need not of 
course mar the’ safety of the connection. When inequality 
in these exists, woman should occupy the superior position. 
Woman is a better interpreter of the affections than man. 
She has a larger faith, more refined sensibilities, patience 
and hope in more abundant measure, than he; consequently 
he receives more spiritually from her than he gives back. 
But if the law that itis more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive holds good here, she is still the happier of the two. 
There seems a tacit acknowledgment of this fact of the 
superiority of woman, in the custom which so universally 
prevails, making it incumbent on the man to ask the hand 
of her with whom he wishes to be united. He asks it as a 
boon. She bestows it, not as a favor, though it is really 
such, but because she loves, and with her to love is to be 
happy. He is to be made happier, wiser, and better by those 
gentle undulations of the heavenly atmosphere with which 
she invests the home, while she herself, instead of becoming 
impoverished by the charities that proceed from her, con- 
stantly receives from the open gates of heaven a faller meas- 
ure even than she metes out to him. 

If marriage is designed as one of the agencies by which 
mankind are to be educated and lifted into a higher plane 
of life, then the home which it makes is the school where 
the education is to be carried on; and since woman is the 
presiding genius there, if any improvement is to be made in 
the social state, it must be through her influence. Perfect 
equality would only tend to preserve the present order, while 
if woman possessed the smaller share of power for good, 
deterioration and decay must proceed with inevitable certain- 
ty. This is no fine-spun theory, but simple matter of fact. 
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We often hear the remark, How much marriage has im- 
proved him, the husband! while the same thing is rarely 
said of her, the wife; not, however, because she does not 
feel its plastic power, but because in her the change is more 
subtile, and therefore more hidden from the common eye. 
Many a man might appropriate to himself the words of Sir 
James Mackintosh, when writing to a friend after the death 
of his wife. He says: “She was a woman who, by the ten- 
der management of my weaknesses, gradually corrected the 
most pernicious of them. She became prudent from affec- 
tion; and though of the most generous nature, she was 
taught frugality and economy by her love for me. During 
the most critical period of my life, she preserved order in my 
affairs, from the care of which she relieved me. She gently 
reclaimed me from dissipation, she propped my weak and 
irresolute nature, she urged my indolence to all the exertions 
that have been useful or creditable to me, and she was per- 
petually at hand to admonish my heedlessness and improvi- 
dence. To her I owe whatever 1 am, — to her, whatever I 
shall be. In her solicitude for my interest she never forgot 
my character. Her feelings were warm and impetuous ; 
but she was placable, tender, and constant.” 

We come, then, to the same conclusion that others, wiser 
than ourselves, have arrived at before us, namely, that 
men about to marry should seek for superiority; not for 
such as would place them entirely beyond their more famil- 
iar fellowships, but for enough to excite their ambition and 
awaken their gratitude, should they succeed. This should 
be done with no selfish scheme of aggrandizement, but be- 
cause it is the natural order, and so the happiest results are 
to be attained. 

Perhaps now some women may say, “ If such is the case, 
it is not good to marry. Better far for woman to live alone 
in the heaven of her own purity, than stoop to dispense her 
benefactions on one less perfect than herself, who, because 
smitten and awaked by some flash of heavenly light re- 
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vealed in her, stands pleading, with all the language love can 
use, to be guided by her to those serener heights of faith and 
goodness.” This may be even so; but we cannot avoid the 
conviction, that woman stands as a sort of mediator between 
man and heaven; that, though for the blessing she bestows 
in the marriage state she receives from him no adequate re- 
turn, yet from a higher source and through a purer medium 
she is constantly enriched with new accessions of that peace 
which passeth understanding. 





‘¢ She can so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.’’ 


Will she despise the twice-blest mission ? 
E. N. N. 








ELEGY. 


SILENTLY shines the moonlight, filling the night with beauty, 
Silently falls the snow, gracefully decking the earth ; 

Silently rises the dawn from the ocean’s azure chambers, 
Silently opens the flower under its quickening light ; — 
Emblems all of thee and thy beautiful, quiet spirit, 

Tenderest nurse of the sick, strengthener too of the strong ! 
Prayers of grateful friends shall ascend for thee for ever, 
Thou who art thyself ever a living prayer! 
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WE have just passed the season when our domestic re- 
sponsibilities have pressed closely upon us. Our annual or 
semiannual accounts have been presented, and we have 
surveyed the various items with a scrutinizing eye, and in 
this retrospection our thoughts have naturally turned to the 
subject of domestic economy in regard to our worldly in- 
terests. The involuntary remark very probably has escaped 
us again and again, “ How much it costs us to live!” And 
then we have queried over retrenchments, and wondered if 
in some form we could not abate the large amount in the 
coming year. The charge of extravagance may not seem 
to apply to any one member of our family, and, taken sep- 
arately, an explanation may be given which seems to make 
every item necessary which we have just passed under re- 
view. Still, let us all resolutely bend ourselves to the 
subject of retrenchment, and I suspect we should find in 
many cases the sum total of dur present account would be 
one half marked out. You will observe, my friend, that 
nearly one half of your account consists in small charges. 
Let us first examine the bill from the dry-goods establish- 
ment. We will suppose a family of daughters have a run- 
ning account with an established firm, in which we have 
great confidence that nothing will be overcharged. This 
bill is settled semiannually. There is always a look of 
surprise at the footing of the account. Not unfrequently 
there is a secret feeling that we could have done without 
certain articles, only they were thrown in our way as “so 
cheap,” or “ tasteful,” that we could not resist the temptation 
to purchase. Had we started out with our money in hand, 
we might have decided that we did not really need them, 
and in the end have found nothing was detracted from our 
general appearance whereby we should have been attired 
just as respectably as many others. A charge to-day of 
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only a dpllar,— why, it seems but a trifle; why not in- 
dulge in the purchase? To-morrow there is a new invoice of 
goods to be opened. Invited to examine them, our courtesy 
carries us thither. Really, the beautiful fabric will be so in 
keeping with some other articles on hand, and come so 
opportune should we travel the approaching summer, or so 
exactly correspond with our taste on winter holidays, or be 
so delicate for an approaching bridal or a splendid levee, we 
cannot hesitate to adopt it; and forthwith it is inserted upon 
our account, and that will not be settled for some months 
to come, and should we be implicated at such a distant 
time as “ extravagant,” the intervening pleasure resulting 
from being admired for our taste will repay us for running 
the hazard of the experiment. Did we but realize what we 
are doing, — that we are accessory to inordinate display, and 
sowing seeds of vanity which will mature erelong in a har- 
vest of prodigality which immature husbands can illy af- 
ford from common salaries or the ordinary receipts of busi- 
ness, — we should recoil at once from placing such a tempta- 
tion before our children. Nor is this all. Encouraged by 
such examples, our worthy neighbor of smaller pecuniary 
resources is urged on to follow in the same footsteps, and 
finding himself unable to repel constant solicitations, he 
meekly yields; and perchance this may be the first step 
toward becoming an insolvent debtor. But all our liabili- 

ties are not chargeable on this score. We have surveyed 
bills of frightful amount made out of the last and most 
fashionable styles with which a young man has been clothed, 
whose salary could not warrant such an outlay, while the 
father of that youth may be a toiling farmer whose long 
surtout, purchased some twelve years ago, has just found its 
way into fashion, after being worn every winter as his best 
garment, during all that period; and even the threadbare 
overcoat of many a wealthy citizen is not discarded, although 
his son may have received many packages from his Lon- 
don tailor since he has grown rather rusty in his broadcloth. 
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Again, another source of extravagant outlay. may be 
traced to our convivial feasts. A magnificent display, such 
as only can be furnished or found at a confectioner’s shop, 
graces the evening supper-table; and really we have some- 
times found it difficult, by any process of reasoning which 
we could adopt, to palliate this extravagant display in some 
reputed worthy church-member, who professes to have re- 
nounced worldly vanities, and, as he sips his iced sherbet 
and choice brand of Champagne, talks fluently on the sins of 
the day, and deplores that so much is expended upon theat- 
rical exhibitions, which in his opinion so corrupt the public 
taste. Were it not indecorous for one partaking of such 
hospitality to commence an argument bearing upon false 
show which administers to “ breaches of trust” and “ embez- 
zlements,” and all those sins which just now are so diffuse, 
we would not refrain from administering a mild rebuke. 
True, our host may be abundantly able to spread such a 
feast, — his wines may have long laid in cobwebbed boast, 
and the brilliant jewels which bedeck his fair daughters may 
have been holiday gifts, — all undoubtedly is paid for, and 
has benefited somebody ; but I see among those guests many 
an admiring glance, and many a secret thought indulged by 
those who ought not to imitate this lavish outlay, that this 
acceptance involves the necessity of returning the civility 
thus extended to them; and I have seen in years that fol- 
lowed, that the expenditure of one night’s entertainment was 
actually needed to procure proper sustenance for daily food. 
In considering these matters, I have been tempted to ask, if 
we are stewards, and great riches are committed to us, have 
we a right to do as we will with our own? 

Another retrenchment of domestic economy consists in 
becoming more helpful ourselves, and educating our families 
to become more so. The most fruitful (fruitless, I should 
have said) topic of conversation and of experience lies in 
the unfaithfulness of those we employ as “help.” We 
have sometimes had the vanity to suppose we could often 
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rectify this source of discontent, which corrodes the peace 
of many households, and almost turns our outwardly attrac- 
tive homes to houses of contention and wild disorder. Not 
unfrequently would we dismiss the large hired group in the 
kitchen, and, apportioning our labors systematically, we 
would assign to that lily-faced, soft-handed daughter, who 
is teasing to go to the gymnastic school, the healthy exer- 
cise of sweeping her room, making her bed, — and, even at 
the risk of being considered “vulyar,” I would have her lay 
aside practising that Italian air, for the less musical but 
more practical use of the rolling-pin, under the tuition of an 
experienced cook, so that, should “ Chloe” or “ Dinah” be 
taken from active service, we need not hear the lamentation 
which has sometimes been echoed, “ We hardly know how 
to exist.” If that pale face should become flushed with a 
healthful glow, or those taper fingers be pressed ‘out so that 
a glove of “six and a half” in size be required, wherein 
would be the loss? By making children attentive to the 
wants of others and supplying their own, by giving young 
ladies an oversight of certain domestic duties, thus initiating 
them into the simple processes upon which the happiness of 
the home-circle mainly depends, they will be taught that a 
saloon in one’s dining-room is preferable to that of a con- 
fectioner’s patron, and an “ oyster stew” served by one’s 
own hands at home, if it causes the partakers less notoriety, 
gives them quite as many attractions. 

It is high time we seriously consider this subject of home 
education. The times are changed: it is not “ croaking” to 
say so. Who of us in middle life was daily furnished with 
money to expend in a lunch at a confectioner’s, in times of 
recess? Who of us, when in our teens, would think of en- 
gaging to meet a young gentleman at a saloon, to sip with 
him, to saunter away an hour in frivolous chat, and then 
slowly perambulate the streets with our young dandy, till 
the hour when we should be liable to meet some members 
of our family returning to dinner? What sort of fathers 
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and mothers are these in embryo? And yet we cannot shut 
our eyes to such facts. It was but yesterday we were pass- 
ing a confectioner’s saloon, when we recognized through the 
window a whole group of school-girls greedily devouring 
dainties. We knew they were placed at schools where their 
morals were carefully considered ; but we could not but feel 
there were dangers out of school which demanded more watch- 
fulness. How much more consistent would it be, if every 
luxury thus consumed were the product of their own man- 
ufacture! We need not be told there is no time for the 
work. If this be so, better then abate one lesson, and allow 
one more year to school training; for we are certain the 
profits thus arising will amply pay for the time expended. 
Besides, household duties should form a part of early train- 
ing, and be considered quite as indispensable as a knowledge 
of the German language, or the last popular sheet of music. 
It teaches children, by being early trained to easy labor, to 
be considerate to domestics; and we are not sure but a 
great part of our complaints may arise from not fully com- 
prehending how much it is right to expect from uninitiated 
and illy-educated foreign servants, who know not how to 
perform their duties, when a hearty good-will and a forbear- 
ance on our part might make them at length very serviceable. 

One of the most ridiculous follies of the day is manifested 
in those who consider it beneath their dignity to perform any 
household labors. To be stigmatized “as doing one’s,own 
work without assistance,” — why, I verily believe it would 
mantle with an unusual glow the cheek of many a young 
housekeeper, and cause her to feel that she would be dis- 
carded by her fashionable acquaintances. We are aware 
that, in our city homes, with our present custom of receiving 
friends in the morning, it is nearly impossible to perform all 
our duties, even if our health and inclination would favor 
the plan ; but should we be “caught” in the condition of 
thus laboring for a few days, while waiting to secure aid, we 
trust our young housekeepers would not reproach us, as we 
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heard one not long since, because her husband, in the pride 
of his heart, affirmed to a guest that “every article on the 
table was prepared by his wife.” We should never over- (4 
look the fact, that home economy depends upon our own 
oversight. 
In fact, we regard it as a Christian duty, and a most im- 
perative one, to look well to the ways of our household. No 
person should take upon herself the responsibilities of a 
wife who shrinks from this duty. You cannot make a hap- 
py and prosperous home without it. You may exist, and for 
a time imagine you can absolve yourself from this responsi- 
bility ; but some event will soon mar your peace, and some 
discord will be felt as a reminder of neglect. We do not 
think enough about this,— we do not talk enough, nor act 
upon it as its importance demands. We converse upon a 
daughter’s marriage, as if life were a holiday. We speak 
of the mansion she is to inhabit; we are anxious it should 
be furnished in a style of elegance; we issue invitations to 
hundreds of acquaintances, and secure the services of sufhi- 
cient domestics to relieve the mistress of all care, save of 
her wardrobe and silver ware;—for a time the eye is 
pleased, friends are delighted, the husband is satisfied, and 
the home is gay and agreeable. By and by the scene 
changes: there comes an unwelcome intruder ; sickness pros- 
trates the husband; there is the wail of an infant in an ante- 
room ; there is a pallor upon the cheek of the new mother; 
her domestics have taken away a variety of prized articles; 
that husband’s health and pecuniary resources fail together ; 
there must be a removal; fewer domestics must be employed 
when the pressure of cares has become greater. The wife 
recoils at the premeditated change ; trembles lest her friends 
should pass her by unheeded; sighs to relinquish attend- 





ance upon parties, midnight revels, and splendid attire; 
and finally conforms to her necessities only to become the 
prey of nervous despondency and the feeling that life is all 
a cheat, from which happiness is banished when the blan- 
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dishments of wealth have passed away. Had this young 
sufferer but been trained to realize her moral accounta- 
bility, and the true Christian worth of a character which 
is refined by suffering and grows strong under trial, how 
differently would she have met her fate! 

Now where lies this responsibility ? Fathers, mothers, 
guardians of children, wherein doth it lie? Would that 
domestic economy would make such a hasty sketch as is 
here drawn but a fancy one! Yes, by making economy a 
Christian duty, our households would gather themselves to- 
gether, knit by the sweetest amenities of life, and the recip- 
rocal influence from being fellow-helpers of each other’s bur- 
dens would bind us together, so that we should seek our 
substantial enjoyments in social intercourse which need 
never grow vapid; and should costly furniture and works of 
art find no place there, should sumptuous feasting be exclud- 
ed, yet around the well-spread board there shall be found 
the sound of merry voices, the shouts of happy children, the 
chastened wit and humor of mature age, and for us this spot 
we call home shall be worth all labor and privation, all fru- 
gality and self-sacrifice, because there are clustered all which 
make life to us a real blessing. 

H. 8. E. 
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Tue former “ Waverley Magazine” comes to us in the 
more convenient and durable pamphlet form, and with the 
more appropriate and suggestive title named above. We 
would commend it to the attention of all those interested 
in the subject of woman’s present and future condition. 
We must not shrink from the unavoidable comparison with 
our own journals which have represented this movement. 
The English periodical is very far superior to any that we 
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have produced on this side of the Atlantic. It is neither 
flippant nor querulous, neither coarse nor silly, as a large 
proportion of the Woman’s Rights literature has been. The 
“ Una,” formerly published here, was free from these objec- 
tions; its tone was quiet and ladylike; but a dreary want 
of talent pervaded its columns, and a weekly perusal of its 
pages was no slight proof of devotion to the cause it repre- 
sented. But the English Woman’s Monthly comes to us 
filled with valuable information on important subjects, pre- 
sented in a simple and concise form, seldom interlarded with 
sentimentality, or bedizened with fine writing. We have 
yet much to learn from our English cousins. When we 
have their vigorous frames, and can walk seventeen miles 
per day, we may hope also to rival them in solidity of edu- 
cation and strength of mind. At present we must accept 
the charge of weakness in physical, and superficiality in 
mental exercises. 

The contents of the March number of the Journal will 
fully bear us out in our remarks. The first article is called 
“The Profession of the Teacher,” and contains a review of 
the Reports of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, from 
1843 to 1856. This important establishment was founded 
to provide some relief for the great number of teachers and 
governesses who, having toiled through life for a scanty pit- 
tance, are left entirely destitute in their old age. The num- 
ber of teachers and governesses in England is computed 
at fifteen thousand ; the number of teachers of the very high- 
est class is not greater than the demand, and governesses 
of superior excellence receive from one hundred to two hun- 
pounds per year. But of the less highly educated and skil- 5 
ful the number is very great, and competition keeps their’ 
salaries down to a very small amount, namely, from twenty- 
five to eighty pounds per annum. It is often said, in jus- 
tification of the low prices paid for female labor, that women 
have no families to support; but these records show how 
far this is from being always the case,— in how many cases 
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this meagre pittance is divided with aged parents, invalid 
' sisters, or brothers who are to be supported and educated. 

To relieve the wants of this class, the society have found- 
ed a provident annuity office on somewhat more liberal terms 
than those of the life-assurance companies. In 1856 two 
hundred and four ladies had secured their annuities, and 
. in 1858, 164,000 pounds sterling had been paid in for provi- 
dent annuities. This is a wise form of charity. Women 
are usually so ignorant of business, that they do not un- 
derstand guarding even the small sums which they can save 
from their earnings, and they need a friendly hand to point 
out the way. Benevolent individuals have also founded 
annuities to be paid to aged governesses. But only a small 
proportion of want can thus be met, for we are told that one 
hundred and twenty ladies applied for an annuity of twenty 
pounds, and only three could receive it,, A temporary home 
for governyssys while waiting for.employment, together with 
a system.-of-ftee registration, and an asylum for aged teach- 
ers, are the other modes in which this society seeks to re- 
lieve the wants of the class in which it is so interested. 

But while the writer. of: this article enforces the duty of 
charity to relieve suffering already existing, she does not fail 
to look for the causes which produce it, and for methods 
of prevention. With practical English common-sense, she 
sees that it is not by art or_literature that the mass of 
women can earn their bread, any more than men can do so. 
These occupations are for the few gifted with talent and 
aided by education; but the many must till the ground, and 
wield the mechanic’s tools, and buy and sell in the market. 
She sees, too, that it is the false idea that any labor but that 
of the seamstress and the teacher is degrading to woman 
which keeps other occupations closed to them, and with true 
womanly dignity she appeals to their self-respect to throw 
off this false pride, and take their stand upon character 
rather than on occupation. She thinks that, even if it were 
whispered that “ Miss —— had a bee in her bonnet,” be- 
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cause she gained her bread at the desk or the counter, “ it 
would soon be found that the said bee made more money 
than other people’ s butterflies, and would be declared quite 
a respectable and praiseworthy insect.” This is good Eng- 
lish reasoning, arid touches the heart of the matter. The 
second article gives a very interesting account of a House 
of Mercy, —“ the London Diocesan Penitentiary at Highgate, - 
—a penitentiary for the most unfortunate of women.” The 
description of this refuge is very interesting, and the estab- 
lishment seems to be admirably managed; but the account 
will hardly bear further condensation, and the subject is a 
familiar one in our community. The most novel feature is 
this. All the instruction in domestic matters, and the over- 
sight of the girls, day and night, is confided to “ Sisters of 
Mercy,” who reside in the home. These sisters are volun- 
teers, who consecrate themselves to this work for a time, 
though without binding themselves by any vows. This is 
one of those wise adaptations of 4 200d institution, borrowed 
from the Catholic Church, which will-go farto break down 
the power of that establishment. — nytt 

The third article is a brief, but: abie‘memoir of Miss Bo- 
sanquet, a Methodist, who devoted her life to the care of 
orphan children. At the age of forty-two, after a romantic 
and rather quaint courtship of twenty-five years, she became 
the wife of Wesley’s friend, the celebrated. “ Fletcher of 
Madeley.” Only three years. of happy married life were 
granted to them on earth, but after thirty-one years of 
widowhood she wrote, “It seems but yesterday, and he 
is near and dear as ever.” Over such hearts the accidents 
of life and death have but little power. 

A story and poem of less interest follow. The notices of 
books, and a summary of events for the month, conclude the 
number. We have given to it this extended notice, because 
the journal is but little known here, and deserves the atten- 
tion of all persons interested in social and humanitary ques- 


tions. 


E. D. 





Cc. 
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Harmony or THE New Cuvurcu: Lerrer rrom Pror. Parsons. 


“To tHe Epiror oF THE RELIGious MAGAZzINE: — 

“In your June number you say, ‘It is not our business to meddle 
with the internals of Swedenborgian controversies; but we must ex- 
press our regret and disappointment at recently finding the same dis- 
cords and vexing sectarianism which damage and deform the rest of 
the Christian world, springing up in a fold one of whose chief attrac- 
tions to us had been its peace and brotherly love.’ In this I think . 
you are greatly misled. For more than thirty years I have professed 
to believe the doctrines taught by Swedenborg, and have been so cir- 
cumstanced as to know, as well as almost any one, how things and 
persons stand in this New Church. These doctrines are absolutely 
novel; they present themselves to different minds under different as- 
pects; and they assert, as the necessary foundation for imprévement, 
entire personal freedom. Some difference of opinion and feeling 
would therefore be expected and has existed. But the same doc- 
trines teach emphatically the duty and the blessing of brotherhood, 
and this has not been forgotten. I think there has been during all 
these years a gradual strengthening of the bonds of brotherhood. I 
am perfectly sure, that at this moment there is more of peace and 
more of unity, and less of disturbance and disunion, than ever before, 
in that ‘fold, in which you regret finding that ‘discords and vexing 
sectarianism’ are now ‘springing up.’ 

“ We have just had our annual Convention. It was most numer- 
ously attended. The number of communicants at the sacramental 
supper with which it closed, was four hundred and twenty-two; a 
larger number of members of the New Church than ever before par- 
took together upon earth. But far more pleasant than this large 
number was the spirit of peace and brotherly love which prevailed 
through the whole week, with so much power, that, if discordant ele- 
ments were present, they were seldom apparent, and never urgent. 


“T am utterly ignorant of what you mean, or any informant of 
yours can mean, by ‘vexing sectarianism.’ Many who heard Mr. 
Fernald’s sermon which you notice, disliked in it a few things, one of 
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which was what we thought a heedless and unconscious adoption of 
Mr. Chalmers’s modified Calvinism. An important principle of the 
sermon was taken from one of his discourses, and its most powerful 
passage is a long quotation from this ‘eminent theologian of the old 
school,’ as Mr. Fernald calls him, marked in print with inverted com- 
mas, but only prefaced as the sermon was delivered with ‘it has been 
said,’ without anything to show how much of what followed had been 
‘said.’ If I understand the purport of the notes which Mr. Fer- 
nald now adds to his sermon, it is to relieve it from this objection, of 
which I therefore suppose him to be now in some degree conscious. 
I have heard but one New-Church-man approve altogether of this 
. sermon; and he did so on the ground that it did not contain the 
thoughts, or have the tendency, which we who did not like it supposed 
we saw in it. Where is the sectarianism in this? Observe, the ques- 
tion is not as to the general merits of the sermon. I think it has 
merit myself. You think it has more thanI do. Another, farther 
from our Church and nearer to Calvinism than you are, would per- 
haps think still better of it. The question is, however, what ‘ vexing 
sectarianism’ there is in our supposing that the sermon intimates 
certain views which the author of it thinks it does not intimate, and 
which we are all agreed would, if there, carry it away from New- 
Church doctrine. Does not this charge, considering its severity, 
seem to be brought upon slight occasion, and to rest on narrow 
ground ? 

“T have always thought that the singular harmony as to doctrine 
which now prevails in the New Church must, some time or other, be 
assaulted. They who live to see that day must do as well as they 
can. I am most thankful that it has not come yet. There are a very 
few individuals, who I suppose call themselves New-Church-men, 
and who feel more or less personal discontent because some things 
are done, or are not done, as they would have them, and they express 
their discontent, as they have a perfect right to, sometimes strongly 
and angrily. They do not produce a quarrel, because they do not 
find any who are willing to enter into controversy with them; and I 
hope they will not. But they are heard, and are really about the 
only persons among us who are heard, in the surrounding religious 
papers. It is natural that they should believe, and do what they can 
to make others believe, that there is much ‘internal disturbance’ in the 
Church ; but it is, in nearly its whole extent, in my opinion, wholly 
unaffected by these things. 
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“There is, I admit, one point on which there is some real differ- 
ence of sentiment among us; and, as far as I know, it is the only one 
of any especial interest. I understand that Professor Bush is by 
some charged with asserting that there should be no organization, and 
no priesthood, and that Mr. Barrett is said to hold that the New 
Church is to be an invisible one only. But from the little I have 
read of their books, I do not believe that these gentlemen hold these 
opinions, in their full extent; and if they do, I am confident they 
have few or no followers. The point on which I have to confess 
some real difference of sentiment is Spiritism, to use this new name, 
which I like better than ‘ Spiritualism.’ The very great majority of 
our Church, as far as I know, are disinclined to approve or favor 
this thing. There are some, however, who think otherwise, and are 
zealous in their opinions. They areyI believe, very few; but I sup- 
pose the past and present differences of opinion on this subject are 
closely connected with whatever ‘discord’ now exists in the Church. 
Very glad am I that it is so little. 

“T have troubled you with this long letter, because I am certainly 
a competent witness as to the faéts I speak of; and whether I am 
trustworthy others must judge. You, I am certain, would regret as- 
serting or implying what is not true, and all the more when you re- 
gret having what you think cause for believing what you assert. 

“ THEOPHILUS Parsons.” 


The foregoing communication is inserted, not only with the pleas- 
ure that comes of obliging the esteemed author, but with the higher 
satisfaction of finding that a painful impression respecting a most in- 
teresting branch of the Christian Church can be pronounced errone- 
ous on such excellent authority ; for it is not to be supposed that the 
partiality of a champion, in this instance, interferes materially with a 
candid and intelligent judgment of the facts. To misrepresent the 
virtues or deny the attractions of that body, would be singularly at 
variance with the whole disposition of this Journal. Our attention to 
New-Church writings has been accompanied by an increasing sympa- 
thy and confidence. We are conscious of having gained from them 
some real edification, and suggestions, at least, of profound truths in 
spiritual science. The later volumes of this Magazine will show, not 
only many cordial and approving notices of New-Church publica- 
tions, but valued contributions from New-Church friends, published 
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for their merits. These pages will still be open, with a welcome, to 
such communications. Our reasons for attributing a sectarian and 
discordant temper to members of that society were simply that we 
happened to know of several persons, every way estimable and trust- 
worthy, who have pronounced themselves to be suffering discomfort 
and sectarian suspicion for their dissent from the accepted and pre- 
dominant opinions, whether doctrinal or ecclesiastical. We believed 
what we heard. Furthermore, we have now lying on our table quite 
a little pile of New-Church literature, which is by no means exempt 
from a controversial quality. ‘“ Compaginator” and “ Perambulator” 
are the latest arrivals. Our refererce was especially to the “ Con- 
vention” question, on which we did suppose a somewhat warm dis- 
pute, not to say a divisive feeling, had lately sprung up. We are 
glad to hear from Professor Parsons that these are only the distrusts 
of a few individuals, which are already dying away, and that there 
does not appear to him to be cause for apprehending any schism, but 
the contrary. So may it be. 

Mr. Fernald’s sermon, which we commended and quoted, affirmed 
a principle of experimental philosophy which is quite independent of 
any system of dogmatic theology, — namely, that the best way of 
supplanting an evil habit of the affections is, not to fight it on its own 
level (which, indeed, would have to be done, if at all, by the enlist- 
ment of some higher force), but by the introduction into the soul of a 
new and holier love ; as impurity is expelled by a love of the pure, 
or error by a love of the true. Doubtless those that objected to this 
doctrine had their own reasons, and had a right to them. But the 
fact that a Scotch Calvinist happened to receive and preach that 
doctrine, we take the liberty to say, would be a very poor reason. 
For the doctrine itself is no more peculiar to Calvinism, than it is to 
Transcendentalism or Hinduism. As to its vigor and profitableness, 
the extracts we made from the sermon will enable our readers to 
form their own opinion. 


Studies of Christianity: or, Timely Thoughts for Religious Thinkers. 
A Series of Papers by James Martineau. Edited by Witt1am R. 
Aueer. American Unitarian Association.—In a recent (April) 
number we expressed an exalted estimate of Mr. Martineau, as an 
original thinker and powerful writer. There is a remarkable uniform- 
ity of literary skill and intellectual vigor in all his productions; and 
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among them, none perhaps are more distinguished for these qualities 
than those here republished. Many of them are well known already on 
this side of the Atlantic; but few contributions to English journals so 
well deserve, on the grounds just mentioned, to be collected and pre- 
served. Some part of the language of encomium used in Mr. Alger’s 
Introduction we could not adopt without considerable modification, — 
especially that where he compares Mr. Martineau’s brilliant discus- 
sions to the teachings of Jesus Christ, — from which they seem to us 
to differ very much indeed, and in many respects. In any attempt 
at a discriminating notice of the theological system to be traced in 
the articles, sermons, and treatises of the extreme rationalistic school, 
of which Mr. Martineau is much the ablest representative, one would 
wish to designate especially a defective apprehension of that character 
in the Author of our Faith which is best expressed in the term “ Say- 
iour,” and which contemplates Him both as bringing a Divine deliv- 
erance and as sustaining an eternal Headship to his people ; an imper- 
fect philosophy of human nature, in not recognizing the power of new 
motives and the possibility of immediate changes in the central and 
determining principle of character ; an oversight of that affectionate 
and intimate personal communion of Christian experience with the 
Son of God, of which the New Testament is full; a certain audacity 
in criticising the Word which God’s spirit and providence have so 
wonderfully given ;.and a lack —so to speak — of catholicity of 
reverence, in treating the beliefs of earnest families of the Church. 


Portrait of a Christian, drawn from Life: a Memoir of Maria 
Elizabeth Clapp. By her Pastor, Rev. Coanpier Rossins, D. D. 
Sunday-School Society. — Our religion never has so real a look as 
when it appears in real persons ; and the nearer those persons are to 
the scenes and conditions of our own life, the more direct the impres- 
sion. In this chaste and sacred record of a young woman’s unpre- 
tending discipleship, we learn that the graces, the fidelity, the obe- 
dience, the faith, of the Saviour’s chosen ones may be manifest 
to-day, in a Boston school-teacher, in the daughter of a quiet home, 
with none but ordinary advantages and private occasions, just as 
richly and successfully as in St. Christina, St. Agatha, St. Agnes, or 
St. Margaret. Saintliness is not of climates or periods. Incidentally, 
this beautiful biography is a testimony to the power of the Sunday 
School, and it is fitly issued under the auspices of a Sunday-School 
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Society. It throws a new charm around that form of Christian well- / 


doing, and must encourage many desponding teachers. The work ig 
also of peculiar value, as discovering, in the most uncontroversial and 
unanswerable way, the superior efficiency and consolation of those 


exalted and positive views of the Saviour, his work, and his ‘na 


sonal presence to the believing soul, which form the central light and 
strength of the Gospel and the Church. » 


Memories of My Life-Work. The Autobiography of Mrs. Harriet 
B. Cooke. Robert Carter & Brothers. Gould and Lincoln. — This, 
too, is a portrait of a devoted Christian school-teacher. It differs 
from the preceding, as a self-drawn portrait differs from one drawn 
by ‘a judicious and discriminating friendship, after the seal of death 
has been set. Each has its advantages; but it needs great simplicity 
and lowliness, and a very penetrating self-knowledge, to tell one’s 
own story with no trace of self-esteem. Mrs. Cooke conducts the 
reader through exciting scenes, through a long and active experience, 
and relates many striking instances of the power of God’s spirit in 
conversions accompli: hed through her instrumentality. 


Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Prrer Bayne, M. A. 
Second Series. Gould and Lincoln. —In this collection of lively 
critiques, on Kingsley, Macaulay, Alison, Coleridge, Wellington, Na- 
poleon, Plato, Christian Civilization, The Modern University, The 
Pulpit and the Press, and Hugh Miller’s “ Testimony of the Rocks,” 
Mr. Bayne sustains his character as a literary enthusiast, finding, at 
the same time, ample and various occasion for the display of his own 
genius. In a notice of the former series, mention was made of some 
of his faults. Whatever these may be, they seem to have little effect 
in checking the great popularity of his works. Both author and 
publishers have abundant cause to be satisfiéd with the success of 
these republications. 


Plain Words to Young Men. By Auaustus Woopsury. Edson 
-C, Eastman. — The author of these pointed addresses has the best of 
all qualifications for a moral teacher of the young, — a young feeling 
in his own heart, —an unfeigned sympathy with those he speaks 


to, — a fresh nature. Nor are other requisites wanting. The views * 


of life and duty are high. The principles are pure. The general 


( 
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tone is manly. The language is clear and energetic. No one can 
think of the young men of this age and nation, in city or country, in 
seats of learning or in commerce and the trades, — of what they are 
exposed to, what they are becoming, what depends upon them, — and 
not regard such earnest counsels as these with sincere respect. 


Immersion not Baptism. By Rev. Joun H. Becxwirn. J. P. 
Jewett & Co.— The purpose of this brief treatise will be readily 
apprehended by the title. It shows some favor to the position of the 
“General Baptists,” so called, but argues against the exclusiveness 
of so making baptism identical with immersion, as to deprive of the 
benefits of the former those who will not submit to the latter. The 
reasoning is mostly from Scripture, but sometimes rather forces the 
text. We observe a few expressions that might wound the rever- 
ence of the writer’s opponents. 


The Indian Rebellion: its Causes and Results. In a Series of 
Letters from Rev. ALEXANDER Dorr, D.D., LL.D. Carter and 
Brothers. Gould and Lincoln. — These letters, and the Journal of 
which they are partly composed, record intelligently — from date to 
date, beginning with May 16, 1857, and closing with March 22, 
1858 —the principal incidents and aspects of the mutinous war in 
the East. The opinions and estimates expressed are a compound of 
those of the loyal subject of Great Britain and the missionary. In- 
dia is regarded as a great moral and religious trust for the people 
and government of England. The terrible.events transpiring are 
contemplated in the light of Divine Providence, the promises of the 
Gospel, and Christian responsibility. Dr. Duff is well known every- 
where as a conscientious and devoted laborer for the civilization and 
salvation of the Oriental heathendom. On questions so intricate as 
those involved in the Eastern diplomacy and war, there will be great 
differences of judgment, even among wise and good men. Dr. Duff 
deserves all the confidence that belongs to a careful, sincere, self-sac- 
rificing observer on the spot. The epistolary form of the work lends 
vividness to its descriptions, and carries the reader along in a life-like 
progress. Valuable information is incidentally given on many mat- 
ters pertaining to the religion and society of Hindostan. 


The Reaction of a Revival upon Religion. By Rev. Grorce E. 
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Ett1s, D.D.— The Annual Sermon before the Convention of the 
Congregationalist Ministers of Massachusetts is an exercise com- 
monly allotted, by comity, to Orthodox ministers of the Common- 
wealth two years out of every three, and to a Unitarian on the third. 
It is customary for the preacher to indicate more or less distinctly 
the views of his own party, but in such a manner and spirit as to 
offend as little as possible the party opposed. Mr. Ellis has strictly 
adhered t6 this kindly rule. His sermon, which is rather a critique 
and an interrogation than an exposition or a homily, is frank and 
forcible, full of freshness in thought and style. In excellent temper, 
but with pointed sentences, he brings under review and question the 
policy and methods of the Orthodox churches, with a reference, in- 
deed, to the whole present aspect of ecclesiastical and parochial 
affairs. Starting with the recent period of religious interest, he 
raises many queries as to the powers and tendencies of the system 
it represented. Doubtless he thus indirectly suggests more doubts 
than really burden his own mind. Some of his cautions deserve to 
be carefully considered by his theological opponents. There is one 
passage which we read at first with painful surprise, as countenancing, 
by implication, the ground most recently taken by the extreme ration- 
alists of the “ Liberal body,” and involving a dogmatic reduction of 
the Saviour to the level of sheer naturalism, and an entire empty- 
ing of his redemptive office. But what we otherwise know of the 
preacher’s convictions leads us to presume that his language here 
must be purely hypothetical. The paragraph is as follows: — 

“ The great salvation [in the popular scheme] is identified with a personal 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, and a personal, conscious appropriation of his 
grace; and yet we find him teaching, in his own words, the lessons of a 
universal religion, which do not make any personal knowledge of him 
necessary to their efficacy with man or God. The great disclosure made 
through the apostolic vision, which opened the Gospel to the whole world, 
came with the conviction, ‘that, in every nation, he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of him.’ Is this, then, salvation through 
Christ, or salvation through a doctrine which Christ taught? Are men 
saved because Christ taught that doctrine which he had first, by his agency, 
made possible and true? or are men saved because there was such a true 
doctrine for Christ to teach, —a doctrine previously ratified by God, and 
afterwards communicated to men as an existing rule of the Divine govern- 
ment ?’’ : 


We cannot help wishing the author had paused to explain more 
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definitely the last clause of the first of these sentences, —“ which do 
not make any personal knowledge of him necessary to their efficacy 
with man or God”; for we are persuaded so good a scholar and so 
conscientious a writer must have had in mind some other thought 
than the one which the words, in their natural impression, convey to 
the reader. At once, on reading them, texts like the following 
rushed into our memory, almost without number,—so many, so 
clear, and so striking, that we should be disposed to say no teacher 
ever appeared on earth who attached such vital consequence to a 
“personal knowledge” of himself. 

“ Without me ye can do nothing.” “Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” “ Wheresoever 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” “I am the vine, ye are the branches.” “Lo, I am 
with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” “He that honor- 
eth not the Son, honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.” 
“The dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear 
shall live.” “Ye will not come to me that ye might have life.” 
“This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom he hath 
sent.” “Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” “Ey- 
ery one who seeth the Son, and believeth on him, hath everlasting life.” 
“He that, &c., dwelleth in me, and Tin him.” “If ye had known me, 
ye should have known my Father also.” “Iam the door; dy me if 
any man enter in, he shall be saved.” “I am the good Shepherd, 
and know my sheep, and am known of mine.” “Other sheep I 
have, — them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice.” “My 
sheep hear my voice, and they follow me, and I give unto them eter- 
nal life; neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” “ Where I 
am, there shall also my servant be.” “Noman cometh unto the Fa- 

‘ ther but by me.” “TI will come again, and receive you unto myself.” 
“T am the way, the truth, and the life.” “ Ye in me, and Tin you.” 
“ He that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love him.” 
“We will come unto him, and make our abode with him.” “When 
the Comforter is come, he shall testify of me.” 

The same is the teaching of the Apostles; for the one doctrine 
that distinguishes their Epistles and discourses is love to the person, 
Christ, — trust in him, fidelity to him. Their lives and lips said 
habitually, as Paul wrote, “I can do all things through Christ who 
strengtheneth me.” 
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The Intellectual Multiplier, by James Rosrnson, sold by Rob- 
inson and Richardson, is an ingenious and concise manual to guide 
and excite pupils to simple and exact methods of multiplication and 
calculation. 


Tue Address before the American Missionary Association, on the 
duties and sins of the Church respecting slavery, by Rev. George B. 
Cheever, is already extensively known as one of the most fiery in- 
vectives ever put upon paper. 


Service the End of Living, Rev. A. L. Stone’s sermon at the 
Anniversary of the “Young Men’s Christian Association,” is a most 
earnest and eloquent discussion of the Christian doctrine of success in 
life, — animating to all young men. 


A Eulogy on Professor C. A, Andrews, LL.D., of New Britain, 
Ct., by Rev. Hubbard Winslow,»is a thorough, discriminating, cordial 
tribute to one of the best men of New England, by his friend and fel- 
low-laborer, with a scholarly analysis of his mind and character. 


Temptations. Otis Clapp.— A neat pocket volume, made up of 
practical extracts from the works of Swedenborg, and containing 
many useful hints for all followers of Him “who was tempted like as 
we are, but without sin.” 


Hadji in Syria: or, Three Years in Jerusalem. By Mrs. Sarau 
B. Jounson. James Challen & Sons. — This lively account of the 
scenes about Jerusalem, from a new traveller, is gracefully given, and 
may be read with pleasure, though it adds nothing important to the 
reader’s topographical or historical knowledge. It is accompanied by 
distinct engravings from the author’s sketches, and is pervaded by a 
Christian feeling. At the close there is an earnest appeal in behalf 
of the women of the East. 





ERRATUM. 
Page 27, line 8, for works read marks. 
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AN CONTROVERSY, with Particular Refer- 
ence to its Origin, its Course, and its Prominent 
Subjects — the Congregationalists of Massa- 
chusetts. With an Appendix. By Rev. GzorGE 
E. Ettis, D.D. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 

“ A remarkable book, distinguished for its thor- 
oughness of research and candor of tone.” — Quar- 
terly Journal. 


AN HISTORICO-CRITICAL INTRODUC- 
TION TO THE CANONICAL BOOKS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. By WitHELM 
Martin Leserecut De Werte, Doctor of 
Theology and Regular Professor in the University 
of Basel. Translated by FREDERICK FrRoru- 
INGHAM. 8vo. Price, $2.00. 


Dr. Peabody's New Work. 


CHRISTIAN DAYS AND THOUGHTS. 
By Rev. Ernram Prasopy, D.D. Second 
Edition, with a fine Portrait. 16mo. Price, 
$1.26. 

A beautiful volume, cepety printed on tinted 
paper, in antique styleyand pronounced one of the 

nest specimens of book-making published in this 
country. 
The Cincinnati Times says: — 

“ The book is one for every Christian. A tone of 
worship and religious trust pervades every sentence, 
and exhibits the heart impulses and glowing aspira- 
tions of as pure a man, and as sincere a Christian 
as our sceptical and worldly age has known.” 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATIONS. Sermons 
designed to furnish Comfort and Strength to the 
Afflicted. By Rev. ANDREW P. PEazopy, D.D. 
; new and enlarged edition. 16mo. Price, 

1.00. 


“ Admirably suited to comfort the afflicted child 
of God.” — Christian Review. 

“ They exhibit original Tw a high compre- 
hension of religious duty and life, and extraordinary 
power to control the attention. The style is emi- 
nently pure; and in many respects the discourses 
deserve to be considered model sermons.” — Zion's 
Herald. 

THE REACTION OF A REVIVAL UPON 
RELIGION. A Sermon preached before the Con- 
vention of the Congregationalist Ministers of Mas- 
sachusetts, on Thursday, May 27, 1858, at the 
Church in Brattle oe ton. By Rev. 
Gzorce E. Exuis, D.D. 8vo. Price, 15 cents. 

THE DOCTRINE OF ENDLESS PUN- 
ISHMENT FOR THE SINS OF THIS LIFE 
UNCHRISTIAN AND UNREASONABLE. 
Two Discourses delivered in Hollis Street Church. 
By Rev. Tuomas Starr Kina. Published by 
request. 8vo. Price, 20 cents. 


A Book for Ladies. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER AND GARDENER. 
By Resecca A. Upton. 16mo. Price, 75 cents. 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


The New Lamplighter Book. 
MABEL VAUGHAN. By the Author of “ The 
Lamplighter.” 12mo. Price, $1.00. 
HERE AND HEREAFTER: or, The Two 
Altars. By Anna ATHERN, Author of “ Delia 
Arlington.” 12mo. Price, $1.00. 





NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


20 Washington Street, Boston. 





THE CABIN UNLOCKED 
By the Original Proprietor, 
THE VERITABLE “UNCLE TOM.” 


FATHER HENSON’S STORY OF IIS OWN LIFE. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. H. B. Stowe. 
In one handsome volume. Price, 75 cents. 


The history of such a life is more strange and 
startling than the ideal life of any romancer. It 
needs no artificial or artistic adornments. A simple 
and true story of a remarkable man, the color of 
whose skin caused him to be held as a Slave for 
Forty Years. Reader, after perusing this book, 
tell us what you think of a system which holds and 
treats such minds in such a manner. 





TRAILL’S JOSEPHUS, with Isaac Taytor’s 
Notes. This superb edition of the Jewish War 
— Traill’s Translation — is a reprint of the 
English, and is the best edition of Josephus 
ever published in this country. In one hand- 
some octavo volume of 600 pages, large type. 
Price, in cloth, $38, and in half morocco, $4. 


THE FARMER'S AND MECHANIC'S PRACTICAL 
ARCHITECT, AND GUIDE TO RURAL 
ECONOMY. By J. H. Hammonp, Architect. 
This elegant volume is intended to meet the 
wants of the masses, and will furnish all who 
wish to build neat but economical Houses or ° 
Barns, a great variety of models, and gives 
complete estimates of the cost of each structure. 
Such a book has long been needed. Cloth, $1.50, 


REMARKABLE WOMEN OF DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS AND AGES. This volume con- 
tains short, but exceedingly well prepared Bi- 
ographies of thirteen among the most eccentric 
and extraordinary Women of the world. The 
first is that of BEATRICE CENCI. $1. 


DEBT AND GRACE; or, THE DOCTRINE OF 
A FUTURE LIFE. Second Edition. By 
Prof. C. F. Hupson. This able theological 
work is attracting the attention of the best 
scholars. $1.25. o 


THE PITTS STREET CHAPEL LECTURES, de- 
livered by Clergymen of six different denomi- 
nations, in defence of the views of the following 
sects, viz. Methodists, Universalists, Baptists, 
Trinitarian Congregationalists, Episcopalians, 
and Unitarians. This will be an exceedingly 
valuable and interesting. volume. A Book 
FOR EVERY Famity. $1. 


REVIVAL GEMS; A Choice Collection of 
Hymns for Seasons of Revival, for all Denomi- 
nations. Compiled by Rev. Joszrn Ban- 
vaRD, D.D. In one neat pocket volume. 
Cloth, 25 cents. 
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ENGLISH CARPETINGS. 
Now Opening 
TWENTY BALES OF THE BEST DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH CARPETINGS, 
SUCH AS 


Rich Brussels and Tapestry Carpets, 
Velvet and Dutch Carpets, 
Stair Carpets, Rugs, 

Mats, &c. 


These Carpets are the first of our Spring Importation, 
and have been selected for the RETAIL TRADE of the 
City, with a view to the furnishing of first-class houses. 
Among them are very late patterns, many of which 
cannot be found in other places. 


To buyers for cash every inducement will be offered. 
7 Constant attention given to Carpet Uphoistery. 
PETTES & LOVEJOY, 
WAREHOUSE, SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, 
Cor. of Washington Street, and next to Trinity Church. 


importers & Manufacturers. 


8. H. GREGORY & CO. 


Have constantly on hand a Choice Assortment of 
FRANC 
PAPDREANEGINGS, 


Imported by them, and Manufactured to their Order. 
ALSO 


AMERICAN PAPER-HANGINGS, 
In Great Variety, 

OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
All of which they offer at 
WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, 
On the most Reasonable Terms, at 
Nos. 23 and 25 Court Street, 
(A few doors from Washington Street,) 


8. H. Grecoryr. i Boston. 








C. W. Rosinson. 


N. B. Papers furnished for Churches at very 
low prices. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
THEODORE H. BELL 


Would respectfully inform his friends and the public, that 
he has removed to the New and Spacious Store 
recently erected, one door north from 
his former place of business, 


Directly opposite the Old South Church. 


Me takes great pleasure in calling attention to, the new 
and elegant Stock of 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Of every description, suited for Ladies, Gentlemen, Boys, 
Misses, and Children’s wear, of his own manu- 
facture, and from the best Manu‘actur- 
ers of this State and New York. 


FRENCH BOOTS AND SHOES. 


By every Steamer he is receiving a full supply of Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Boots and Shoes, of superior quality and 
latest styles, from all the best PARISIAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS, to which he would call particular attention. 


Boots and Shoes made to order. 
ONE PRICE. 
No. 158 Washington Street, Boston, 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER. 
INCORPORATED IN 1844. 

Capital and Accumulation, $250,000. 





Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, President. 

Hoy. EMORY WASHBURN, Vice-President. 
C. HARRIS, Esq., Secretary. 

WM. DICKINSON, Esq., Treasurer. 





S very successful Company, having accumu- 

lated a large surplus cash-capital, are issuing 
Policies at reduced rates of Premium. Clergymen, 
students, and all others desirous of effecting insur- 
ance on their lives, are invited to examine the sys- 
tem adopted by this Company, before procuring 
policies in others, which may be valueless when 
such policies become claims. Policies issued, with 
permits to reside in Kansas, California, and Foreign 
Countries, — including several of the missionary 
stations, — in healthy localities. Pamphlets con- 
taining all necessary information, Table of Rates, 
last Annual Report, &c., may be obtained on appli- 
cation, by mail or otherwise, to the Agents of the 
Company in most of the principal towns in New 
England; to the Secretary at Worcester; or at the 
Boston Office, No. 29 State Street. 


JAMES D. KENT, Agent. 





Cie New England 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Office, 14 State Street, Boston, 


NSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding $1,100,000, and increasing, 
for the benefit of Members, present and future. The whole 
safely and advantageously invested. The business con- 
ducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons insured. 
The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Surplus distrib- 
uted among the members every fifth year, from Dec. 1, 
1848; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. The dis- 
tribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per cent 
of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for, 
post-paid. 

DIRECTORS. 


Witiarp Puiuirs, President; Marsnartt P, Wirper, 
Cuartes P. Curtis, THomas A. Dexter, A. W. 
Tuaxter, Jx., Gronce H. Fourcer, Wituam B. 
Reynoips, Cuarces Hussarp, Sewer, Tarran, 
Patrick T. Jackson. 


JoHN HoMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 





Opposite the Old South Church. 











BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 


THE continued and increased support which the “ CurisTr1an 
EXAMINER” has received since the beginning of the New Series 
is gratefully acknowledged. Attention is asked to the variety and 
ability of the numbers already issued, as proof of the elevated 
and independent character it is intended the work shall maintain. 
The endeavor will be to make it hereafter, as heretofore, a liberal 
Periodical, of substantial interest to the theologian, the man of 
letters, the man of affairs, and the general reader. The publica- 
tion of the “ Examiner,” in its present style, is expensive; and, 
the more fully to accomplish its purposes, the active co-operation 
of friends in extending its circulation is frankly solicited. 


THOMAS B. FOX, Proprietor. 











New Sevies,— New Loditors. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER, 


Instituted 1824, in a liberal and progressive spirit, as a Journal of Literary and 
Philosophical Criticism and Independent Theological Discussion, has acquired and 
sustained a high reputation at home and abroad. Its pages have contained, and will 
continue to contain, the productions of some of the best thinkers, ripest scholars, 
and ablest writers, in the country. 
No. CCII. July, 1857, initiated a New Series, under the Editorial Charge of. 
Rev. FREDERIC H. HEDGE, D.D., Brookline, Mass., 
AND 
Rev. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Boston, Mass. 
In addition to articles of permanent interest to the scholar, the “ Examiner” will 


have contributions treating of subjects of immediate and vital importance. A larger 
space than heretofore is devoted to a Critical Survey of Contemporary Literature, 


including Periodicals, and to Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 





The “ Examiner” is a bi-monthly, handsomely printed on fine paper, and in large type. Each 
number contains at least 156 octavo pages, accompanied by a Literary Advertiser. Three numbers 
constitute a volume. 

The “Examiner” is published on the Ist of January, March, May, July, September, and Novem- 
ber, at Four Dollars a year, payable in advance, or on the publication of the second number of the 
volume with which the subscription commences. It will be sent, by mail, to ——— of the United 
States, free of postage, on the remittance of a year’s subscription. Single numbers, seventy-five cents 


Clergymen and others obtaining Four Subscribers, and remitting the payment for one year, shall 


receive a fifth copy gratis. 

iG~ New SvusscriBers, remitting four dollars, and commencing their subscription July, 1857, 
shall receive the first volume of the New Series, neatly bound in cloth, without extra charge for 
the Binding. 
Specimen numbers forwarded by mail, on the receipt of 67 cents in postage-stamps. 

Published by the Proprietor, 21 Bromriztp Street, Boston. Subscriptions and orders also 
received by Crossr, Nicuots, & Co., 117 Washington Street, Boston. 





BosTon, 1858. 
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RICHARDS, ALDEN, & GO., 





IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


CARPETINGS 


Of every variety, comprising 
English Velvets, with rich Medal-| Oil Cloths of patent enamelled finish, and 


lion Centres and Borders. latest patterns. 
Velvets, of the best fabrics, and most pop-| Cocoa Mattings, and Mats of all kinds. 
ular patterns. Super Extra Fine, Fines, Unions, 


Tapestries and Brussels, from the| Cotton Ingrains, &c., &c. 
best manufactories in Europe and America, with Churches, Hotels, and other Public Buildings, furnished 
Stairs and Rugs to match. at short notice, 
<> Carpets made to order, and laid in the best manner. 


Salesroom, over the Boston and Maine R. R. Depot, Haymarket Square, Boston, Mass. 








IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


BAPALIIIIIV IV 


CONSUMPTION CURABLE BY THE USE OF FOUSEL’S PABULUM VITA! 


This VEGETABLE PRODUCTION has provod itself to be the most remarkable medicinal 
preparation ever discovered, for the effectual cure of 


PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 


and also of CouGHS, CoLDs, SORENESS OF THE CHEST, BRONCHIAL IRRITATION, and 
all other affections of the air passages, which have a tendency to produce that FEARFUL MA LA- 
DY in those predisposed. It is recommended by the highest medical and chemical authorities, 
as well as by those who have been cured by its use. 

This wonderful discovery, from its volatile nature, gives vapors freely, and consequently acts 
DIRECTLY upon the Lungs and Air Passages, arrests the development of tubercles in the 
lungs, and in their softening process causes the matter to be expectorated without difficulty, and 
effectually heals the ulcerated cavity ; it quiets the cough, subdues the night sweats, the hectic 
fever and the chills, and restores the healthy functions to all the organs of the body. A trial of 
one bottle will speedily convince the most sceptical of its astonishing efficacy, and its superiority 
to all other specifics. The following is the CERTIFICATE OF Dr. A. A. HAYES in reference 
to the UNEQUALLED virtues of this great discovery : — 


“ This preparation by chemical analysis, was proved to be nn from Opium or any of its com- 
pounds; nor were any of the Alkaloids present. It does not contain any mercurial or mineral 
substance, but consists wholly of volatile, diffusible agents, which afford vapors freely at a 
moderate temperature. Most of the substances present are officinally used in alleviating pul- 
monary disease ; but the device by which they are combined is new and original, and adapts the 
compound to inhalation, or other modes of administration. Respectfully, 

“A. A. HAYES, M.D., State Assayer. 

‘* 16 Boylston Street, BOSTON, Dec. 19, 1857.” 

DIRECTIONS in English, French, and German accompany each package. Price, $3 per bottle. 
All orders by mail or express, accompanied by the money, will be promptly attended to. 


F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent, 
Office, No. 5 Milk Street (opposite the Old South Church), Boston, Mass. 
For sale by all respectable Druggists and Apothecaries in the United States and British Provinces. 


SUCCESSORS TO . 
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Sargent’s School Monthly, 


Price, $1.00 a Year. 10 cents a single Number. 


The July Number is now Ready. 


Contents. — William Tell. — Just Returned from Paris. —The Napoleon Assassination Plot. 
— To Little Mary.— The Northern Seas.— The Vase of Water.— Tit for Tat. — Sadik Beg. 
— A Chase. — Shakespeare. — Revenge is Sweet.— The Whale Fishery. — Life of General 
Putnam.— A Thought for the Young. — Spartacus to the Roman Envoys in Etruria. — Sum- 
mer. — The Surly Man. — Improprieties of Speech. — I Remember, I Shaner — Faith in 
the Future. — They Say. — Man’s Familiar Companion. — How and When to Stoop. 


Published by EPES SARGENT, 13 Winter Srreer, Boston. 
Subscriptions also received by L. C. BOWLES, 119 Wasurneton Street. 





THE 
WHEELER & WILSON 
MEDAL 
Family Sewing Machine. 
——aKe.— 


&> The unqualified pref- 
erence given by the best 
judges to this machine for 
family use, and its unabated 
popularity, are the most con- 
vincing proofs of its superior 
excellence. 





o 
- Iv is needless now to say, that this useful instrument is becoming a domestic institution; the fact is recognized 
by its successful use in thousands of families in every rank in life. To those who have hitherto refrained from 
availing themselves of its advantages, it may not be amiss to say, that its utility is not a problem to be solved, but 
a success already realized. The highest testimony is constantly offered, confirming the verdict which has given 
this instrument so wide and enviable a reputation. 
This Machine is conceived on a principle ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, being specially and admirably adapted to the 
most perfect work on every kind of material ; and, having been subjected to a three years’ test of the most search- 


ing character by families, and in various branches of manufacture, with distinguished success, it is believed that, 
ite toa plete and practical Sewing Machine, it cannot be approached in excellence. 


in all the great points requi 
Among the undoubted advantages it possesses over all others may be named the following : — 1. Its simplicity of 
construction, and consequent freedom from derangement and need of repairs. —2. Its unexampled rapidity and 
ease of operation. —3. Its noiseless movement.—4, The great variety of purposes to which it can be applied 
— on be achieved by no other mechanical means. — And, 5. The pre-eminent BEAUTY and DURABILITY o} 
the wor! 
REFERENCES. — Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Rev. Rufus Ellis, Rev. J. I. T. Coolidge, Rev. Edward E. Hale. 
(G> This Machine, in a variety of styles and sizes, is in operation and for sale at the Office and Wareroom, 
228 Washington Street, corner of Summer Street, Boston. 
J. E. ROOT, Agent. 


N. B. A liberal discount made to clergymen. 


SAMUEL T. CROSBY, 
IMPORTER OF 
RICH JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE; 
Silver Tea-Sets, Forks, Spoons; &c. 
Hine Watches, Clocks, and Blated Wares; 
Also, COMMUNION SERVICE, 
AT REASONABLE PRICES. 
69 Washington Street, 


(Three doors from Court Street,) 























BOSTON. 
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-GOULD & LINCOLN’S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


59 Washington Street, Boston, July 1, 1858. 


ies were 


HUGH MILLER’S NEW WORK. 


The Cruise of the Betsey; or, A Summer Ramble among the Fossil- 
iferous. Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist: or, Ten Thou- 
sand Miles over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. By the late Hueu Mi1- 
LER. 12mo. pp. 524, Cloth, $1.25. 


s Nearly the whole of a large edition of this work has been exhausted by orders in advance of publica- 
tion. Nothing need be said of it save that it possesses the same fascination for the reader that charac- 
terizes the author’s other works. 


New and Enlarged Edition of 
The Old Red Sandstone : or, New Walks in an Old Field. To which 
is appended a Series of Geological Papers read before the Royal Physical So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. By Hueu Miter, LL. D., Author of “ Footprints of the 
Creator,” &c. A new, improved, and enlarged Edition. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


The new matter in this edition consists of over one hundred pages on the following subjects: — 
Geological Evidences in favar of Revealed Religion. — On the Ancient Grauwacke Rocks of Scotland. 
— On the Red Sandstone, Marble, and Quartz Deposits of Assynt.—On the Corals of the Odlitic 


- System of Scotland. —On the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland. The new volume embraces four 


additional plates, several new cuts, and an appendix of new notes. New engravings of the previous 
illustrations have been made. 


“ This admirable work evinces talent of the highest order, a deep and healthful feeling, a perfect command of 
the finest language, and a beautiful union of philosophy and poetry.”” — Prof. Benjamin Silliman, LL.D. 
“* Mr. Miller’s work, to a beginner, is worth a thousand didactic treatises.’” — Sir Roderick Murchison. 
** Altogether possessing, for a rational reader, an interest superior to that of a novel.’? — John Pye Smith, LL.D. 
,‘* I know not a more fascinating volume in any branch of British geology.”? — G@. A. Mantell, LL.D. 


OS New Editions of the author’s other works, viz.; “ My Schools and Schoolmasters,” ‘“ Foot- 
rints of the Creator,” “ Testimony of the Rocks,’ and “ First Impressions of England,” —may now 
had, either separately or in uniform sets. 


——os RD 


Truths for the Times. By Nesemaun Apams, D.D.— Number One. 
Tue ReasoNABLeness or Furure Enpiess PonisHment. — Number Two. 
INSTANTANEOUS CONVERSION AND ITS CONNECTION WITH Piety. — Number - 
Three. JUSTIFICATION AND ITs ConsEQuENCcES. Price, 10 cents each.— Num- 
ber Four. Gop 1s Love. A Supplement to Number One, with a brief notice 
of Rev. T. Starr King’s Two Discourses in reply to the same. — Number Five. 
Our Brste. (Jn preparation.) 


Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Author of “ The Aimwell 
Stories,” &c. 18mo. Cloth. 50 cents. 
An introductory article from the pen of Rev. Dr. Cumming of London presents a general view of the 


_ arguments on which the Protestant Church rests the doctrine of infant salvation. 


“ A casket of beautiful thoughts, in prose and verse, gleaned from well-known authors.” Church Record. — 


-“ Just such a book as the stricken will ove to keep lying with their Bibles.”” The Witness. —“ A precious little 


volume, composed of the richest gems from the theological, literary, and practical works of this and past ages.’’ 

Southwest Baptist. — ‘‘ A delightful volume, made up of gathered gems, with words of comfort to such as 

mourn beside a vacant cradle.” Northwest Christian Advocate. 

Essays in Biography and Criticism. By Perer Barner, Author 
of “ The Christian Life, Social and Individual.” 2d Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


ConTENTS. —1. Charles Kingsley. 2. Lord Macaulay. 38. Sir Archibald Alison. 4. Samuel Taylor 


Coleridge. 5. Plato. 6. Wellington. 7. Napoleon. 8. Characteristics of Christian Civilization. 9. The 


Modern University. 10. The Pulpit and the Press. 


* There is a wide circle of American readers who have learned to admire Mr, Bayne’s style in his famous work 
on “ The Christian Life,” and who will eagerly peruse this collection of his minor essays.” WV. Y¥. Com. Advertiser. 
—“The truthfulness, judgment, and poetic beauty with which each subject is treated, renders the work one of 
the most reliable, instructive, and fascinating productions that has for a long time appeared before the public.” 
Corres. Boston Transcript.— “The author of these essays has gained a marked place among the writers of the day. 
»+«.. There is not one of them which will not well repay perusal.” NW. Y, Oourier and Enquirer, —‘‘ The essay 
on Plato is worth more than the cost of the book.” Presbyterian Banner. 




















